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ARTICLE I. 

ON"?rHE COINCIDENCE BETWEEN THE NATURAL TALENTS 
AND DISPOSITIONS OF NATIONS, AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THEIR BRAINS. 

The mental character of an individual, at any given time, is 
the result of his natural endowment of faculties modified hy 
the circumstances in which he has been placed. The first 
element, or natural constitution, is admitted, by most think¬ 
ing men, to form the basis and prescribe the limits to the 
operation of the second. If a child is by nathre extremely 
combative, and very little cautious, highly prone to covet¬ 
ousness, and v^lr^^insensi^Me to justice, a reflecting guardian 
will adopt a different method of education, and expect differ¬ 
ent results, than if his natural disppsition were exactly the 
reverse. 

A nation is composed of individuals, and what is true of 
all the parts, (which in a nation preserve their Individu¬ 
ality), must hold good of the whole ;—^nevertheless the fa¬ 
shionable doctrine is, that national character depends alto¬ 
gether on external circumstances; and that the native stock 
of animal, moral, and intellectual powers on which those 
operate, is the same in New Holland and in England, in 
VoL. II.—No V. A 




2 ON THE CEBEBRAL DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONS. 

Hindostan and in Fmijce. Mr Stewart informs us, “ That 

" the capacities of the ^uman mind have been, in all a^^es, the 
same ; and that the diversity of phenomena exhibited by our 
“ species is the result merely of the different circumstances in 
" which men are placed." This," says he, ** has long been 
received as an incontrovertible logical maxim ; or rather, such 
is the influence of early instruction, that we are apt to regard 
** it as one of the most obvious suggestions of common sense. 
'' ^nd yet, till about the time of Montesquieu, it was by no 
means so generally recognised by the* learned as to have a 
** sensible influence on the fashionable tone of thinking over 
Europe."— {Dissertation, p. 53.) There is some ambiguity 
in this passage—The proposition, that “ the capacities of the 
** human mind have been, in all ag^s, the same," does not ne¬ 
cessarily imply that they have been alike in all nations. 
The Hindoo mind may have been the samti^ the year 100 
as in the year 1800, and so may the English and all other 
national minds; but it does not follow that either in the 
year 100 or 1800 the English and Hindoo minds were con¬ 
stituted by nature alike; and yet this is wljat we un^ps. 
stand Mr Stewart to mean; for he adds, “ that the diver- 

sity of phenomena exhibited by our species is the result merely 
of the different circumstances in which men are placed;” 

embracing in this proposition men of every nation as equally 

gifted in natural powers. Now, we are disposed to question 

this doctrine, and to regard it as not merely speculatively 

erroneous, but as laying the foundation of a great deal of 

most hurtful practice. 

When we regard the different quarters of the globe, we 
are struck with the extreme dissimilarity in the attainments 
of the varieties of men who inhabit them.^ If we glance over 
the history of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, we shall 
find distinct and permanent features of character which 
strongly indicate natural differences in their mental consti¬ 
tutions. The inhabitants of Europe have manifested, in all 
ages, a strong tendency towards moral and intellectual im- 
provemeat^ As far back as history reaches, we find society 
instituted, arts practised, and literature taking root not only 
in intervals of tranquil]^ty, but amidst the alarms of war it* 
self. Before the foundation of Rome, the Etruscans had 
established civilization and the arts in Italy. Under the 
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Greek and Roman cmpireB, philosophy, literature, and the 
fine arts were sedulously and successfully cultivated; and 
that portion of the people whose wealth enabled them to 
pay for education, attained a high degree of intelligence and 
refinement. By the irruption of the northern hordes, these 
countries were subsequently involved in a chaos of ignor- ^ 
ance;—^but again the sun of science rose, the clouds of 
Gothic darkness were dispelled, and Europe took the lead of 
the world in sdence, philosophy, and morals. In the inha¬ 
bitants of this portion of the globe, there appears an elasti* 
city of mind incapable»of being permanently repressed. 

^ Borne down for a time by external violence, their mental 
energies seem to^ gather strength under the restrmnt, and, 
after a season, to burst Iheir fetters, and overcome every 
obstacle opposed to their expansion. 

When, on the other hand,* we turn our attention to Asia, 

' perceive manners and institutions, which belong to a pe¬ 
riod too remote to be ascertained, and yet far inferior to the 
European standard. The people of Asia early arrived at a 
point comparatively low in the scale of improvement which 
they never pass. 

The history of Africa, so far as Africa can be said to have 
a history, presents similar phenomena. The annals of the 
races who have inhabited that continent, with few excep¬ 
tions, exhibit one unbroken scene of moral ^nd intellectual 
desolation; and in a quarter of the globe embracing the 
greatest varieti^ofsSfh^d climate, no nation is at this day to 
be found whdSe institutions indicate even moderate civilization. 

The aspect of native America is still more deplorable. 
Su:reounded for centuries by European knowledge, enter¬ 
prise, and energy, and incited to improvement by the ex¬ 
ample of European institutions, they remain, at the present 
time, the same miserable, wandering, houseless, and lawless 
savages as their ancestors were when Columbus first set foot 
upon their soil. Partial exceptions to this description may 
perhaps be found in some of the Southern districts of North 
'America; but the numbers who h'ave even attempted to 
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Edopt the mode of civilized life are so small, and the pro¬ 
gress made by them soi limited, that, speaking of the race, 
’We do not exaggerate in saying, that they remain to the pre¬ 
sent hour enveloped in all their primitive barbarity, and 
that they have profited nothing by the introduction amongst 
them of arts, sciences, and philosophy. The same observU- 
tions have occurred to a writer in the Edinburgh Review. 
The following remarks on the native' American character 
appeared in tJiat work in an article on “ Howison’s Upper 
Canada,” June 18SI9!:—“ From all that we learn,” says the 

Reviewer, of the state of the aborigines of this great continent 
from this volume, and from every other source of information, 
it is evident they are making no advances towards civilization. 
** It is certainly a striking and mysterious fact, that a race of 
men should thus have coTitinued for ages stationary in a state 
of the rudest barbarism. 1‘hat tendency to improvement, a 
principle that has been thoiigl^t more than perhaps any other 
" to distingnish man from the lower animals, would seem to be 
“ totally wanting in them. Generation after generation pasBcs 
“ away, and no trace of advancexnent distinguishes the last from 
'' the first. Tlie mighty wilderness they inhabit may be tra- 
“ versed from end to end, and hardly a vestige be discovered 
that marks the hand of man. It might naturally Isave been 
expected, that, in the course of ages, some superior genius 
would have arisen among tlicin to inspire his country- 
men with a desire to cultivate the arts of peace, and es- 
“ tablish some durable civil institution; or that, at least, dur- 
“ ing the long period since the Europeans have been settled 
amongst them, and taught them, by such striking examples, 
** the benefits o£ industry and social order, they would have been 
tempted to endeavour to participate in blessings thus provi- 
dentially brought within their reach--^Sut all has been un- 
** avmling ; and it now seems certaiit that the'^Jprth American 
“ Inaians, like the bears and wolves, are deslinM to fly at the 
** approach of civilized^man, and to fall before his renovating 
** hand, and disappear frppi the face of the earth, along with 
those ancient forests which alone afford them sustenance and 
** shelter.” 

The theory usually advanced to account for these differ¬ 
ences of national character is, that they are produced by di¬ 
versities of soil and climate. But, although these may rea¬ 
sonably be supposed to exert a certain influence, they are 
altogether inadequate ta explain the whole phenomena. We 
ought ever to bear in mind, that Nature is constant in her 
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operations, and that the same causes invariably produce the 
same effects. Hence, when we find exceptions in result^ 
without being able to assign differences in cause, we may 
rest assured that we have not found the true or the only 
cause, and our diligence ought to be quickened to obtain 
new light, and not employed in maintaining the sufficiency. 
of that which we possess. In the first place, then, if we 
survey a map of the’ world, we shall find nations whose soil 
is fertile and climate temperate, in a lower degree of improve¬ 
ment than others who arc less favoured. In Van Dieraan’s 
Land and New South Wales a few natives have existed in 
the most wretched poverty, ignorance, and degradation in a 
country which enriches Europeans as fast as they possess it. 
In America, too, Europeans and native Indians have lived 
for centuries under the influence of the same physical causes, 
and the former have kept pace in their advances with their 
f)ft,*thrcn in the old continent, while the latter, as we have 
scon, remain stationary in savage ignorance and indolence. 

Such difl'erences are not confined to the great continents 
alone; but different tribes in the same hemisphere seen^gp 
possess different native minds, and these remain unchanged 
through numerous ages. Tacitus describes the Gauls as gay, 
volatile, and precipitate, prone to rush to action, but with¬ 
out the {)ower of sustaining adversity and the tug of strife; 
and this is the national character of the French of the pre¬ 
sent day. He r eprcs eijits the Britons as cool, considerate, 
and sedate, ji^^^f^sseu^pntellectual talent, and says that he 
prefers the native aptitude of the Britons to the livelier 
manners-of the Gauls. The same mental qualities charac¬ 
terize the English of the mneteeiilli century, and they and 
the French may still be contrasted in the same terms. 
Tacitus describes the Germans, allowing for their state of ci¬ 
vilization, as a bold, prudent, self-denying, and virtuous peo¬ 
ple, possessed of great force of character; and the same fea¬ 
tures distinguish them still. The native Irishman, in manners, 
dispositions, and capacitie.s, is a llcing widely difterent from 
'the Scotchman ; and nllhough we trace the two nations to 
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tho remotest antiquity, the same characteristic differences 
are found. 

These differences, between nations living under similar 
climates, are commonly attributed entirely to the religious 
and political institutions of the several countries. Presbytery 
, and parish schools, for example, are supposed to have ren¬ 
dered the Scotchman cautious, thoughtful, and honest—but 
habitually attentive to his own interest; while popery and 
catholic priests have made the Irishman precipitate and un^ 
reflecting—but free and generous withal,—ready in the gust 
of passion to sacrifice his friend, arpd in the glow of friend¬ 
ship to immolate himself. But it is forgotten, that in the ages ^ 
when popery and priests had equal ascendency in all the 
British isles, the Englishman, Irishman, and Scotchman, 
were beings as specifically distinct as at present; besides, the 
more correct, as well as the more profound view, is to regard 
religious and political institutions, when not forced upon a 
people by external conquest, as the spontaneous growth of 
their natural propensities, sentiments, and intellectual facul- 
tim. Hierarchies and constitutions do not spring from the 
^ound, but from the minds of men; and if we suppose one 
nation to be gifted with much Wonder and Veneration, and 
little Conscientiousness, Reflection, and Self-esteem, and an¬ 
other to possess an endowment exactly the reverse, it is ob¬ 
vious that the first would be naturally prone to superstition 
in religion, and servility in the state; while the second 
would, by native instinct, resist alV^'atfempy^to make them 
reverence things unholy, and tend constaiftljf^towards poli¬ 
tical institutions, fittecTto afford to each individual the gratifi¬ 
cation of his Self-esteem*^ in independence, and his Conscien¬ 
tiousness in equality before the law. Those who contend, 
that institutions come first, and that character follows 
as their effect, are bound to assign a cause for the institu¬ 
tions themselves. If they do not spring from the native 
mind, and are not forced on the people by conquest, it is 
difficult to see whence thfey can originate. 

The Phrenologist is not satisfied with these common thei^ 
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ries of national character; he has observed that a particular 
form of brain is the invariable conedmitant of particular dis¬ 
positions and talents, and that this holds in tli^ case na¬ 
tions as well as of individuals. In the Phrenological Trans* • 
actions, an account is ^ven of the Phrenology of Hindostan, 
by Dr G. M. Patterson. The HINDOOS g.re remarkable 
for want of force of character, so much so, that a handful of 
Europeans overcomes in combat, and holds in permanent sub¬ 
jection thousands, nay millions of that people. Power of mcn-^ 
tal manifestation bears a proportion to the size of the cerebral 
organs, and the Hindoo head is small, and the European 
large, in precise conformity with the different mental charac¬ 
ters.* Farther, the Hindoo is distinguished by a great re¬ 
spect for animal life, and absence of cruelty in his disposi¬ 
tions ; while, at the same time, he is destitute of fire and 
that energy of mind whidi overcomes obstacles and gives 
force to command. The European is precisely the opposite; 
he lives to a great extent upon animals, is fierce in his anger, 
and is characterized by great combative and destructive vi¬ 
gour, The Hindoo brain indicates a manifest deficiency in 
the organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness; while, in 
the European, these parts are amply developed. The Hin¬ 
doo is cunning, timid, and proud, and in him Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness, and Self-esteem, are large in proportion to the 
organs last mentioned. In intellect, the^ Hindoo is more 
prone to analogical than direct reasoning, and is fond of me¬ 
taphors and c^flBtpari^ns, and little given to discriminating 
differences^and the organ of comparison is much Wgcr in 
his head than those of Causality^ and Wit. Dr Patterson 
states, that these facts are dritwii from upwards of three 
thousand observations ; and they arc illustrated by a collec¬ 
tion of Hindoo skulls, presented by him to the Phrenologi¬ 
cal Society. These skulls,-f“ twelve in number, and four or 

* Wc lihall give, at the end of this aiticlc, a table of measurements of all the 
skulls mentioned in it. 

-j- Casts of the different national skui\s, here mentioned, may be obtainetl 
from James de Ville, 367, Strand, London, and Luke O'Neil, 125, Canon- 
gate, Edinburgh, Is. Cd. each. 
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£ve more of the same nation, acquired by the Society from 
other quarters, have bef n exhibited to public inspection for 
mcnre than a year, and no person has called in question 
* either the justness of the character assigned to the Hindoos, 
or the correctness of the development described as accom¬ 
panying it. We are entitled, therdbre, in hoc’staiu, to as* 
sume the statements now made to be actually established. 

The Society's collection contains other specimens of na- 
t donal development of brain equally interesting. The 
C HABIB skulls present a striking appearance. They are 
much larger than the Hindoo heads,,and, in conformity with 
the principle, that size indicates power, this tribe is the most 
remarkable, among all the native Americans, for force of 
character. The Europeans have ki vain attempted to sub¬ 
due them; they have hunted them down like wild beasts, 
and nearly extirpated them, but' failed in every attempt to 
enslave them in a mass, as the Portuguese and Spaniards did 
the naUves of Mexico and Brazil. Farther, the Charib 
brain is prodigiously developed in the regions of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, in which the Hindoo head is defi¬ 
cient ; and the former race is as ferocious as the latter is 
mild and inoffensive. In the reflecting organs, the Charib 
is the most deficient of any human beings whose skulls have 
come under our notice ; and he is described as rushing with 
unbridled violence on present gratification, blind to every 
consequence, and incapable of tracing the shortest links in 
the chain of cause and effect. If taken as a 

centre, \md a line drawn from it to the most prolhiinent part 
of the forehead of the Charib skulls, and another line be 
drawn from the same point*'to the most prominent part eff 
the occiput, it will be found, that by far the largest quantity 
of the brain is situated behind the ear; or, in other words, 
that the organs of the animal propensities greatly prepon¬ 
derate over those of the intellectual faculties; and if a line 
is drawn from the ear to the highest point of the head, the 
height will be found to be «raall, compared with the Eu¬ 
ropean, •«-an indication that the organs of the moral senti- 
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ments also are deficient in size. The Society possesses casts 
of five skulls of Charibs, all of whic|), with individual dififinr* 
ences, present a general t 3 rpe characteristic of the wholes 
In St Thomas’ Hospital, Hiondon, we have seen the orig^id * 
skull of one of these casts the whole were procured by Dr 
Spurzhehn from authentic skulls, and their genuineness may 
be relied on. It is confidently asserted by travellers, that 
the extreme depression of forehead in these individuals is ar¬ 
tificial, produced by pressure, applied when ypung, some say # 
by means of sand-bags laid upon the head while asleep; 
others by a board fixed,to the cradle, and applied also dur¬ 
ing repose. There is no appearance of counter-pressure, 
which would unguestionably be found, if a board were tied 
on the forehead so forcibly as to depress the skull and brain, 
and this, question is therefore attended with considerable difi 
ficulty'; but with the cav>se bf the flatness we are not at pre¬ 
sent interested, the only point we wish to establish being 
the jhet of concomitance between the deficiency of organiza¬ 
tion and deficiency of mental ability, which is so certain as 
to be altogether indisputable. 

The NEW HOLLAND skull rises a little above the 
Charib, but indicates a lamentable deficiency in the regions 
of the intellectual and sentimental organs. The organs of 
Constructiveness, Reflection, and Ideality, are particularly 
deficient, while those of the animal propensities arc fully de¬ 
veloped. The Society possesses casts of two skulls of natives 
of New Geo. S. M‘Kenzie has presented 

to it tlic act^l ‘fekulls of a cliief, and a female of thaf coun¬ 
try ; and the wliole correspond, in a^striking manner, in their 
general features. * 

If these skulls were put into the hands of a Phrenologist 
to slate the dispositions which they indicate, he would say 
that there ought to be considerable energy and determina¬ 
tion, but extreme ignorance, rudeness, and grovelling low¬ 
ness of character. Every talent necessary for architecture, 
and the constructive arts m gcneml, is defective, while Ideal- 
’ity is so small, that sentiments of refinement, or elegance, 
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trill scarcely be at all experi^ced. The most unaccustom¬ 
ed eye will pCTceive bow far this skull and that of the 
Charib fall short of the European in the organs of Reflection, 
No 30--S1, Ideality, No 16, and Constructiveness, No 7. 
The following account of the actual condition of the na- 
of New Holland is given in Smellie’s Philosophy of 

Natural History“ It dbould appear that they pull out the 
" twb flare-teeth of the upper-jaw; for in neither sex, nor at any 
particular period of life, are these teeth to be seen.* They are 
" beardless; their visage is long, without exhibiting a single 
agreeable feature; their hair is black, short, and crisped ; and 
their skin is equally black as that of the Guinea negroes. 
'' Their only clothing consists of a piece of the bark of a tree tied 
round their waist, with a handful of long herbs placed in the 
** middle. They erect no houses; and, without any covering, 
they sleep on the ground. Men, jwromen, and children, asso- 
ciate promiscuously to the number of 20 or 30. A small fish, 
** which they catch in resen^oirs made with stones in arms of the 
sea, constitutes their chief nourishment; and with bread, and 
every species of grain, they are totsdly unacquaintad.'’~ 

(Vol. ii. p. 84}.) We select this description on account of its 
brevity.—Smellie refers to Dampier as his authority. In 
Malthus’ Essay on Population, B. I. Ch. S. will be found a 
character of the New Hollanders, founded on ‘‘ Cook’s first 
Voyage,” and “ Collins’s Account of New South Wales,” 
coinciding in all important particulars with the foregoing. 

The skull of the NEGRO evidently rises in the scale of 
development of the moral and intellectual organs: the 
forehead is higher, and the organs of the sentiments bear a 
larger proportion to those of the than in the 

New Hollander. The organs of Philoprogeri'tiveness and 
Concentrativencss are lai^ely developed; the former of which 
produces the love of children, and the latter that concentra¬ 
tion of mind which is favourable to settled and sedentary 
employments. The organs of Veneration and Hope also are 
considerable in size. The greatest deficiencies lie in Con¬ 
scientiousness, Cautiousness, Ideality, and Reflection. The 
dimensions of this skull are given in the tabic. 


These teeth are wanting in the chief's skull presented by Sir Geo. S.. 
McKenzie to the Society. 
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The diflferent tribes which inhabit Africa present very dif¬ 
ferent appearances in point of ci^lization; but none of 
them have made so great a prc^ess as the European nar 
tions. We have been informed by persons who have be^* 
long resident in the West India islands, that great differ- 
«nces are observed in the natural talents of the negrocss, ac> 
cording to the provinces from which they have been brought. 
Some parts of Africa yield persons capable of becomirfg ex¬ 
cellent operative mechanics; others, clerks and accountants 
and some mere labourers, incapable of any intellectual at¬ 
tainment. It would extremely interesting to learn in 
what respect they differ in the forms of the heads. 

‘ Some nations of Africa greatly surpass others in energy 

of character and mechanical skill. “ The Caffres are entire- 
ly black, but bear no trace of the negro features. In the form 
of their skull and face they differ little from the most perfect 
** Europeans." This race is ingenious in several arts; but, on 

Account of their constant wars, agriculture is in a depressed 
state. Although their coast is covercMi with excellent fish, they 
do not catch them, and indeed have no boats or canoes. Mar¬ 
riage is invariably conducted by sale. The Boshuanas are re¬ 
presented as “ gay, gentle, and peaceable” in their manners ; 
yet they “ carry on war as fiercely as all the barbarians.— 

Mr Campbell having, in the course of religious instruction, ask- 
ed one of them, * for what end was man made,* the answer 
was, ' for plundering expeditions.'" (Leyden and Murray’s 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, 
vol ii. p. f Mr Bowdich gives an account of the 

Ashantees^^Sy which ft appears that they display g^eat acti¬ 
vity and considerable ingenuity gf mind; but that they are 
debased by the most ferocious idiBpositions and the grossest 
superstition. The descriptions given by a variety of travel¬ 
lers of Timbuctoo, and of the commerce carried on upon 
the Niger by the natives of Africa, if they can be at all de¬ 
pended upon, g.lso indicate considerable scope of mind, and 
some capacity for the social state, and place the Afi'icans de¬ 
cidedly above the native Americans, of whom we shall short¬ 
ly speak; and all these facts coincide with the expectations 
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which a Phrenologist would form on examining their difier- 
ent skulls. ^ 

One feature is very general in the descriptions of all the 
' African tribes; they are extremely superstitious. They 
purchase fetiches, or charms, at a high price, and believe 
them to be sure preservatives against all the evils of Ufa 
This character corresponds with the development which we 
observe in the negro skulls ; for they exhibit much Hope, 
f Veneration, and Wonder, with comparatively little reflcctii^ 
■power. Their defective Causality incapacitates them for 
tracing the relation of cause and efl^t, and their great Ve¬ 
neration, Hope, and Wonder, render them prone to credulity, 
and to regard with profound admiration and^ respect any ob¬ 
ject which is represented as pcjssessing supernatural power. 

The skull of a NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN dif¬ 
fers considerably from that of the negro: it is higher from 
the ear upward, and not so long from the front to the back. 
The forehead is not largely developed, while P’irmness, Se- 
cretivencss, and Cautiousness, are very prominently en¬ 
larged ; as is also Destructiveness. Adhesiveness and Con- 
centrativeness, especially tlie latter, are small. The So¬ 
ciety possesses only two casts of skulls of this tribe, and their 
general form and appearance arc alike. It is impossible to 
draw any safe inference from so limited a collection, yet it 
may be worth while to notice their character for the pur¬ 
pose of inducing travellers to attend to their cerebral de¬ 
velopment ill their future description^' '’**"^**<>, 

ToUy from an adversary that is on his guard, ^hd to avoid 
** a contest where he canne^ contend without risk to his own 
person, and consequently to his community, is the point of 
honour with the American.* The odds of* ten to one are neces- 
sary to warrant an attack on a person who is armed and pre- 
pared to resist, and even then, each is afraid of being the first 
to advance. The great object of the most renowned warrior 
is, by every art of cunning and deceit, by every mode of stra- 
tagem and surprise that his invention can suggest, to weaken 
and destroy the tribes of his enemies with the least possible 
“ loss to his own. To meet an enemy on equal terms is regarded 
“ as extreme folly. To fall in battle, instead of being reckoned 
“ an honourable death, is a misfortune which subjects the me- 
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mopy of the warriw to the imputation of rashness and inijwu- 
dence. But to lie in wait day after day, till he can rush upon 
“ his prey, when most secure and least ^le to resist him; to steal 
** in the dead of night upon his enemies, set fire to their huts, 

** and massficre the inhabitants, as they fly naked and defence- * 
less from the flames, are deeds of glory, which will be of 
** deathless memory in the breasts of his grateful countrymen.” 
^Malthus on Pop. B. I. Ch. 4.) 

■ To this description may be added, that these savages pos¬ 
sess insuperable determination: when the fate of war has 
placed one of them in the jiower of his enemies, he knows • 
that the most dreadful tortures avi^ait him ; but the point of 
honour then is to set tlv malignity of his tormentors at de¬ 
fiance, and to surpass in the powers of his endurance the ut¬ 
most limits of tl]eir barbarous inflictions of pain. The Ame¬ 
rican savage, besides, a* already noticed, has never been 
found formed into regular society, but has continued a wan¬ 
derer since the first sun ^os^ upon his deserts to the present 
cfey. Even contact with the Euro])ean settlers, surrounded 
by arts and cnliglitened by intelligence, has scarcely com¬ 
municated one spark of energy to this miserable race. When 
Europe has been conquered, the victorious and the vanquish¬ 
ed have in a few ages amalgamated together, been blended 
into one, and have formed at last a single and a united people. 
The native Americans have, on the contrary, unifornjly re¬ 
ceded before the Europeans ; and even in those states of the 
Union in which their privileges arc equal ^ith those of the 
whites, they rarely rise above the digiiky of a barber or a 
shoe-black 

• The exact cSincidence betwixt the development of these 
skulls and the character of this pcdple would lead us to sup¬ 
pose that they represent the national shape. The general 
size is greatly inferior to that of the average European head; 
indicating inferiority in natural mental power. The com¬ 
bination of Destructiveness, Secretivencss, Cautiousness, and 
Firmness, corresponds remarkably with their timid, cunning, 
persevering ferocity ; while their deficient sentiments, Con- 
centrativeness, and Adhesiveness, would account for the 
looseness of their social and patriotic relations. 
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The head of the BRAZIL INDIAN bears a great re¬ 
semblance to the formeijl The deficiency in size is the same, 
indicating natural inferiority of mind, and the combination 
of organs is similar, only Firmness is not so great, and Con- 
tcentrativeness and Philoprogenitiveness are very moderate. 
The dimensions are annexed in the Table. < 

It b known that the Jesuits attempted to civilize a num¬ 
ber 6f these tribes, and that, by humane and intelligent 
treatment, they acquired a great moral ascendency over 
them, induced them to settle, and established something like 
order and the arts of social life ^mong them. If their 
brains had possessed the European development, we would 
be led to expect that the seeds of improvement, sown and 
fostered for years by a protecting hand, would have sprung 
up, flourished vigorously, and produced an abundant har¬ 
vest of permanent civilization; but the picture is precisely 

the reverse.—** It must be admitted," (says the reviewer of Koe- 
“ ter's Travels in Brazil,) that Mr Roster’s representation of 
the Indians is by no means favourable ; and that the opinions 
“ which he expresses are of the more weight, because, as his 
feelings and principles are of the best kind, they lead him 
always to judge charitably, and to look forward with hope.” 
** Infinitely ameliorated as the condition of the Indians has 
been, theirs is still no very desirable state of existence ;—they 
are always regarded as children, and not always treated as 
" they were by the Jesuits, with paternal kindness. But when 
they escape they shew little capability of acting for themselves, 
and an evident tendency (as if instinctive) to return to a wan- 
** dering and savage life-it does not arise from any feeling 
" connected with the love of their anc^tofigjor a tradition of 
** thdr free state; they do not appear ^.o kiiowSbat their ances- 
tors'had been slaves, much less would any knoM^i-edge be pre- 
served of their anterior state. The Indian who has escaped 
** from control scarcely ever plants for himself,—if he does, he 
** sells the growing crop for half its value, and removes to some 
other district; fishing and hunting are his favourite pursuits, 
and he is never stationary for any length of time, unless it he 
" near a lake or rivulet.” The strangest and worst part of their 
character is their want of natural affection,—an old charge against 
them, which Mr Roster's unexceptionable testimony confirms. 
" They appear,” he says, “ to be less anxious for the life and 
“ welwe of their children, than any other cast of men who in- 
“ habit that country." 

These observations present the most fertile field of spe- 
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culation to the Phrenologist. The cast of a Brazil Indian 
shews a deficiency in size compared ^ith the European; and 
hence it corresponds with the fact, that these Indians are re¬ 
garded and treated as children; and that they are destitute 
of foresight and that degree of steadiness of purpose which 
is able to pursue a remote advantage through numerous in¬ 
tervening obstacles. An individual is treated as a child in* 
the general case, not out of perversity in his parents or 
guardians, but because his inferiority in intellectual power is 
felt both by him and them, although this may not be stated 
in so many words as reason of his being subjected to 
guidance. Where strength of mind appears, we are con¬ 
strained, by the very laws of our constitution, to treat the 
possessor with respect, however infantine in bodily stature, 
or limited in point of age. Were the Indians, therefore, 
equal in their natural energies to Europeans, they would 
soon, by dint of this mental power, acquire their knowledge 
and accomplishments, and instead of being their slaves, they 
would become their rivals. 

These Indians, however, have derived some improvement 

from education, although it has not supplied the defect of 

native energy. If education has hitherto done little in ira- 
planting good qualities, it has done much in eradicating evil 
** ones. They were among the fiercest and most revengeful of 
** the human race; they are now quiet and inoffensive, rarely 
committing murder, (in a country where murder is accounted 
venial, and generally obtains impuni ty, i f ^ot applause;) and 
** even those whqg^re^lishonest confineTWmselves to pilfering.” 

Mr Kosli*f draws the following comparison l>etween the 

negro and Brazil Indian :—“ The negro character,^ sa)''s 

he, is more decided; it is worse, tut it is also better .”—** The 
** Indian seems to be without endlgy or exertion, equally inca- 
pable of great ev il or of great good. Rich mulattoes and ne- 
groes are not uncommon; there is no instance of a wealthy 
Indian, nor did he ever see an Indian mechanic. The priest- 
hood is open to them, but to little purpose. Mr Koster heard 
of only two Indians who were ordained as priests, and both 
** died of excessive drinking *"—See Travels in Brazil by Henry 
Koster. London, 1816; and Quarterly Review, January, 

Art. IF. 

It would be interesting to know whether the native Mexi- 
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can brain is better developed, for a rude form of society 
existed there before th< European conquest. 

The SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS also present an inter- 
esting subject for phrenological observation. While the na¬ 
tives of Ceylon, Java, and several other islands of the East, 
have, after an intercourse with Europeans, and cultivation 
by missionaries for several centuries, made scarcely a percep. 
tible progress towards Christianity, either in faith or morals, 

' the inhabitants of Otaheite, and of others of the South Sea 
Islands, have been completely converted in less than half a 
century from their discovery by ther English ; and so com¬ 
plete is this reformation, that not only are the insignia of 
idolatry thrown down, and the worship of Christ substitutetl 
in their place, but they appear to have reformed even their 
lives, and to have abandoned many of their barbarous prac¬ 
tices. The Phrenologist would infer, from these facts, that 
the development of the organs of Intellect and Sentiment i's 
larger in them than in the Malays, New Hollanders, and 
other islanders of the East; and that, on this account, the 
doctrines of Christianity were the more readily felt to be 
congenial to their feelings and understanding, and in con¬ 
sequence more speedily and willingly embraced. We are 
still uninformed concerning the actual development of their 
brain, and beg to suggest the propriety of some missionary, 
or traveller to these parts, sending home a collection of their 
crania. " - , 

The brains of the different EUROPE^N,^NATIONS 
dilFei considerably from each other, but a common type cha¬ 
racterizes them all, and distinguishes them from those now 
described. They are decidedly larger than the Hindoo, 
American Indian, and Negro heads; and this indicates su¬ 
perior force of mental character. The portion before the 
ear, connected with the intellectual faculties, and the coronal 
surface, or the organs of the moral sentiments, are more 
amply developed in proportion to the base and posterior in¬ 
ferior parts of the brain, the organs of the animal propensi¬ 
ties. In short, they indicate a higher natural power of rc- 

8 
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flection, and a greater natural tendenqjr to Justice, Benevo^. 
lence, and Refinement, than the btherslf The three features 
in which the European brain in an especial degree excels are, 
Ideality, Conscientiousness, Causality, and Wit. The or¬ 
gans of these faculties are almost invariably small in the bar- 
ba?ous and savage tribes. The European skull belongs to 
the Caucasian variety of Blumenbach, which he considers^s 
the moat beautiful and perfect of all the national crania in 
the world; and in this point he and the Phrenologists agree. 

The ANCIENT EGYPTIANS appear, from the stu¬ 
pendous monuments of arf and science left behind them, to 
have been a highly intelligent and civilized people; and it is 
a striking fact, that the skulls of ancient mummies are found 
almost invariably to belong*to the same class as those of mo¬ 
dern Europeans. In the Society’s collection, there are casts 
of the skulls of five mummies, and we have seen and ob¬ 
tained accurate descriptions of the skulls of half a dozen 
more, and the full size, large development before the ear, 
and broad coronal surface, characterize them all. 

These facts appear to indicate, that when a nation is in¬ 
dependent, and left at liberty U) follow the bent of their own 
judgment and dispositions, their institutions spring from the 
peculiar mental constitution which they have received from 
nature, and that this constitution is in exact accordance with 
the development of their brains. Climate aftd other exter¬ 
nal causes modify tq some extent the effects of natural en¬ 
dowment, bu^i^iC distingiflshing features of each people s^em 
to bear a more direct and uniform relation to the size a^d 
form of their brain, than to those adventitious circumstances. 
Where a people is subjugated by a foreign power, as the 
Greeks by the Turks, and the Italians by the Austrians, the 
national character has no adequate opportunity of unfolding 
its peculiarities; and hence, if this circumstance is overlooked, 
the same race may seem to present different characteristics at 
different periods of their history. The modem Greeks, it 
was lately said, no more resemble* their ancestors than the 
iflindoos the Europeans ; and this was urged as an insuper- 
VoL. II.—No V. 


B 
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able objection againsti Phrenology. Now, however, when 
the Turkish yoke is l^sened so as to allow the native quali> 
ties to shoot, we see the same force of character, the same 
deliberate and determined heroism, and the same capacity 
for stratagem in war, with all the fickleness and proneness to 
dissension, the same ascendency of passion over intellect add 
justice which distinguished the Greeks in tfie days of Pe¬ 
ricles, re-appearing in their descendants. Many millions of 
Hindoos, Africans, and American Indians, have been for 
ages independent of a foreign yoke, and never displayed 
qualities such as those exhibited hj independent Europe. 

The views now presented open up a wide and fertile field • 
of speculation, to which we shall return in « future Number. 
In the meantime, we recommend to the reader to inspect the 
casts of national skulls here referred to. The study of them 
will make an impression infinitely deeper than any descrip¬ 
tion of ours. For the benefit of those who do not enjoy*an 
opportunity of actual inspection, we subjoin a Table of 
Measurements. 
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ARTICLE II. 


ON THE PROPENSITY OF PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.* 

The love which animals bear to their young is one of thfe 
strongest feelings of their nature. That it is' not the result 
of reason is obvious from this, that it is found equally strong 
in the lowest tribes—in those which are most destitute of any 
intellectual endowment, as in those which are most highly 
favoured by nature in this respect, <^or even . in man himself. 
Some authors, mentioned by Dr Gall, have attributed the , 
love of a mother to her ofPspring to some^jeculiar affection 
of the matrix or mammse. Aftei* parturition, the breasts, 
distended with nature’s provision for the subsistence of the 
infant, require to be relieved of their burden, and this relief 
is obtained by suckling the child; and hence, say they, Vhe 
mother’s affection for the little creature, which is dependent 
on her for its nourishment, and the pleasure which she de¬ 
rives from affording it that support. But such a cause at 
once appears inadequate to produce the strong feelings of 
maternal affection; and the question is set at rest by the 
fact, that the feeling is not confined in the human species to 
those who are mothers, nor even to females of those tribes 
which suckle their young. In some tribes the mothers do 
not take charge df“*uieir own offspring. The cuckow depo- 
sites her eggs in the nests of other‘birds, and the process of 
hatching and rearing the young cuckow is performed by 
them; they even, it is said, show a preference to it over 
their own progeny. The ostrich lays her eggs in the sand, 
and leaves them to be hatched by the heat of the sun. In 
ants and bees, and some other insects, the mother takes no 
care of the eggs, which she produces in prodigious numbers, 
but these are taken in charge and watched with the most se- 


t 

• (Amour de la Progeniture.-—Jungenliebe.—Einderliebe.)—Dr Gall “ Su,>- 
les Fonctions du Cerveau.” Edit. 1823, vol. iii. 
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dulous care by the working insects, who are incessant in 
their exertions to supply every thingfnecessary for forward¬ 
ing the process of hatching, and for the comfort and well¬ 
being of the young insect after it is produced. In fishes, it 
seems to be the cetaceous tribes alone, such as the whales, 
which suckle their young, who feel any concern for their , 
offspring. Ith^oany tribes of quadrupeds, the care o^the 
young seems to be Entirely devolved on the mother. The 
male of these species, such as the horse, the dog, and many * 
others, seem to have no feeling of affection for the young of 
their own species. In animals which pair, like most of the 
feathered tribes, and some quadrupeds, such as the fox, the 
wolf, and the mqrtin, both male and female exhibit a concern 
for their young, and both unite in the necessary cares of 
feeding and rearing them. But, even in these, there is a 
difference in the degree of tlfis affection in the sexes, and the 
female is in general more highly endowed with it than the 
male. This is true in regard to the human species, among 
whom women, in general, are far more attached to children 
than men. Symptoms of this appear even in the age of 
childhood ; and it is common to see girls at a very early age 
acting as nurses to children a ver}^ little younger than them¬ 
selves,—overwhelming them with caresses, and even at¬ 
tempting to carry them, while they are staggering under 
their weight. The fondness of girls for doljs, and the pains 
they bestow in dressing and undressing«feif!iff), talking to, and 
caressing them, &c., are jnanifestations of the same propen¬ 
sity, acting in Conjunction with Imitation, and form olH of 
"the chief marks, at that age, of the difference of their cha¬ 
racter from that of boys, who are* generally fond of whips, 
drums, and other noisy or destructive weapons, and whose 
games are for the most part the image of war. 

As this feeling appears in females long before they are in 
a state to become mothers, so it continues strong through 
life in many who never are so. There are many married 
women who are miserable on account of their having no chil- 
Vlren, and many, whether married or not, who, to gratify this 
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propensity, ackjpt tlie children of other parents, on %rhoin 
they bestow the greatest care and tenderness. Our great 
imknown novelist, in speaking oi a lady d rank, whose mar¬ 
riage did niot prove fruitful, niefntk>ns the lieelmgs of regret, 
and almost of eiivy> with which she regarded the sports of a 
troop of noisy and rosy-cheeked urchins, the children of the 
poor cottagers at her door ; and he takes oqoasion to men- 
“ how strong and how deeply the desire of ofiPspriz^ is 
“ rooted in the feaiaJe heart.”-—(The Abbot, vol. i. diap. —.) 
That, in general, this feeling is strongest in females is true ; 
but it is in general only. Some ^omen do not possess this 
feeling in any strong degree; there are even mothers of large 
families, who have little affection for their own children, 
while there are men who possess, in this respect, almost the 
feelings of women,—who are ardently attached to children, 
caressing them wherever they see them, and whose anxiety 
for offspring in the married state is so great, that when an- 
gratified, it very materially diminisite's the happiness of an 
otherwise well-assorted union. These observations, and in¬ 
numerable others which might be stated to the same pur¬ 
pose, might lead to the conclusion, that this is an original 
and a special pre^nsity, implanted by nature in man and 
animals, subservient to the important purpose of the preser¬ 
vation and continuance of their species. 

Dr Gall give,^ the following account of the manner in 
which he discovered. ~hat the feeling is dependent, for the 
means of manifestation, mi a particular part of the brain. 

^'comparing, with great perseverance, the various forms 
of heads. Dr Gall had remarked, that in the greater number 
of the heads of women, the upper part of the occiput is more 
prominent than in men.* The idea naturally occurred to him, 
that this part of the brain was the material cause of some 
faculty or ■tjuality of mind, manifesting itself in a higher de¬ 
gree in' -the female than in the male sex. 

But the question presented itself, what is this quality or 
faculty ? 

During several years, various conjectures occurred to him,' 
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which he successively adopted and rejected, respecting the 
nature of the difference between thebaic and female heads. 
He frequently stated to his pupils the embarrassment he felt 
upon this subject. He remarked at last, that the crania of 
monkeys had, in this particular point, a singular resemblance 
to those of women,—and concluded, that the cerebral part, 
placed immediately under the prominence, was probably the 
organ of some qusflity or faculty, which was possessed by 
the monkey tribes, and by women, in an equal degree* He 
was led the more to entertain this idea, because he was aware, 
from the discoveries he hiid already made, that he was not to 
look in this region for the scat of any superior intellectual or 
moral faculty- He repeatedly revolved in his mind all the qua¬ 
lities and the faculties manifested by the monkey tribe, so far 
as known to him. At last, in one of those favourable mo¬ 
ments, when a lucky thougl/t sometimes does more to elicit 
the truth than years of labour and reflection, it suddenly oc¬ 
curred to him, in the inidst of a lecture, that one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of monkeys, is an extreme ardour 
of affection for their young; and the thought flashed upon 
his mind, that this might be the feeling or quality of which 
he was in search. Impatient to put this conclusion to the 
test of examination, by a comparison of all the male with the 
female skulls of animals in his extensive collection, he 
begged his hearers to gt> away, and leave him to his re¬ 
searches,—^and he found, on this exaraiaasion, that there ex¬ 
isted, in fact, the same jjiffercnce between the male and fe¬ 
male skull of all the animals, which he had found b<?ti||^een 
the male and the female skull in the human species. This 
seemed a confirmation of the idea^ that the quality of which 
this cerebral part is the organ is that of affection for off¬ 
spring—which, he had already remarked, was possessed in a 
greater degree by the females of all the animal tribes, than 
the males. This appeared to him more plausible, from the 
circumstance, that this organ was placed in close vicinity to 
that of the instinct of propagation. 

* The discovery to which Dr Gall was thus led, by long- 
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continued observation, and a just and philosophical train of 
redaction, may be veri^ed in the easiest manner, by any one 
who chooses to observe nature for himself. The organ is 
one of the most conspicuous, and one of the most easily ob¬ 
served in the head, particularly in the human species. 
There is no possibility of mistaking its place, imd as little 
of mistaking the manifestations of the feelii^.'—Those who 
aK^fond of children show this fondness in every word and 
look when children are concerned, or when they are pre¬ 
sent ; and these again, by a reciprocal tact, or, as is express¬ 
ed by the same novelist already idluded to, by a kind of 
“ free-masonry,” discover at once those persons with whom , 
they may be familiar, and with whom theyjmay use all man¬ 
ner df freedoms. It is common, when such an individual ap¬ 
pears among children, to see him welcomed by them with a 
shout of delight; and happy h the favoured one who first 
obtains a seat upon his knees; others, less fortunate, clasn- 
ber on his back, or cling to his chair, while the rest strive to 
press as near him as they are able. Persons of this dis¬ 
position generally carry about them a bag of sweetmeats, to 
distribute among the children in the houses where they visit; 
and if they have children of their own, their houses general¬ 
ly resemble one great nursery, and the rooms are strewed 
with toys and the fragments of fruit. Others again are un¬ 
able to conceal |heir indifference, and even their disgust and 
aversion, when liHsayed into the company of romping chil¬ 
dren, and look upon their childish pranks and prattle as the 
gr^jibst of all annoyances. Let any one take the trouble of 
examining the heads of two individuals so differently consti¬ 
tuted, and he will find id the former a prominence in the 
hinder part of the head, designated in the phrenological 
busts and plates as the seat of the organ No while ia the 
latter no such prominence will appear. 

Let any one examine attentively the heads of persons of 
different sexes of every age, and he will find almost always 
the same difference. Most frequently he will find the fe¬ 
male head to be longer in proportion to its general size than* 
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the malein Other words, its diameter from the front td 
the occiput will be proportionally grater, because in thein 
the occiput projects more than in male heads. The part of 
the brain placed in the occiput is greater in women than in 

men, thoimh the entire brain of the woman is smaller than 
that of th^raan. 

There are, nevertheless, exceptions to this rule. Some¬ 
times the occipital part of the brain is feebly developed in a 
woman, and has acquired a very large size in a man. In 
such cases, the manifestation will be found to correspond to 
the development, and this gmte umformly and witfumt anny 
exception. Dr Gall conjectures, that in these cases the 
woman will be f^und to resemble her father, and the man 
his mother, unless this peculiar conformation should be here¬ 
ditary in the family. 

There are men thus organized who have a particular af¬ 
fection for children, and in whom the organs of Amativeness 
and Adhesiveness are small,—who have been found to bear 
the loss of an affectionate wife with a resignation which ap¬ 
pears very philosophic, while the death of an infant plunges 
them into a deep and lasting grief. The want of children is 
with such men a constant source of uneasiness, and often this 
circumstance causes them to treat with unkindness a partner 
exceedingly estimable in all other respects. 

On the other hand, when this organ is feebly developed 
in a woman, she hardly possesses the^haf^er of her sex. 
She is unfit for her chief destination. When such a woman 
becomes a motMbr, her own children are, if not hatefift^ at 
least indifferent to her. Instances'have been known (as in 
the case of the Countess of Maccfesfield, mother of the poet 
Savage), of mothers who conceived an unaccountable and 
seemingly causeless hatred against their own offspring, and 
who persecuted them with relentless severity. Dr Gall 
knew, at Vienna, a lady who loved her husband tenderly, 
and who managed the concerns of her household with intel¬ 
ligence and activity, but who sent from home, as soon as 
’ they saw the light, all the nine children to whom she succes- 
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sively gave birth, and for years never asked to see them. 
She herself was somewhat ashamed of this indiilerentse, and 
could not account for it to herself. To quiet her conscience, 
she insisted upon her husband seeing'them every day, and 
taking a charge of their education. 

The small development of this organ is tlste principal 
cause of the want of affection, and even the neglect which ap¬ 
pears in the conduct of some women towards their own chil¬ 
dren, or to those of others intrusted to their care. Hence arises 
the cruelty of such barbarous mothers as Isabel of Bavaria, 
of whom history relates that she had stifled all the senti¬ 
ments of aiFection due to her children. Imagine a woman in 
whom this organ is little developed, withoijt education, and 
wanting those motives which religion and morality supply, 
living in celibacy, a prey to unfortunate love, having yielded 
to the desires of a man who abandons her, fearing contempt 
and misery,—if such a woman feels within lier the fruit"* of 
her guilty passion, she will be tempted to destroy it before 
it sees the light, or to expose it the instant that it comes into 
the wcMrld. If unhappily Destructiveness is predominant in 
her, unregulated by the higher sentiments, is it wonderful 
that she should, with her own hand, take away the life of 
her otfspring ? 

Among twenty-nine infanticides whom Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim had ^occasion to examine, the organ of the Love 
of Children was ^ly-^feebly developed in twenty-five. Here 
it is to be observed, and Dr Gall hae oftener than once made 
thc^mark, that it is not this defect in dcH^elopmcnt alone 
which determines a motlter to child-murder ; but that mo¬ 
thers defective in this reject yield sooner than others to 
those unfavourable circumstances which lead to the crimp, 
because ibey are not endowed with that profound feeling 
which, in the heart of a good mother, will rise victorious 
over every such temptation. 

From the moment that a young woman, in whom this 
organ has attained a large development, knows her destina¬ 
tion, all her ideas centre in the desire of being a mother.* 
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Ev^ry child she meets gives a new vigour to those wnshes 
which) without knowing it perhaps, ^e forms in the bottoin 
of her heart. However well assorted a match may appeal 
which she has contracted, she can find no happiness in it if 
she is a mother. An estimable husband no doubt is 
precious ^ her, but nothing approaches in her eyes to the 
happiness of' having children. If the keeper delay a few 
minutes to return*wkh the dear nursling, the alarmed ima¬ 
gination of the tender mother paints to her a thousand dan¬ 
gers which threaten it. In the moment of imminent peril, 
■where is the hero whose^courage equals that of a mother ? 
How many wives who lead a most uncomfortable life with 
their husbands, yet, nevertheless, bless the tie of marriage, 
for the sole reason, that it has given them children ? 

Dr Gall observes, that we find this organ more developed 
in some mothers than in others. It is generally well de¬ 
veloped among the negroes; and infanticide is a crime al¬ 
most unknown among that people. Many who were well 
acciuainted with the character of the negroes assure us, that 
they had never heard of such a crime committed by a black. 
This organ is commonly well developed even in the male 
negroes; and we find that negro men often consent to take 
charge of children. Travellers report that the Tungusians 
and the inhabitants of North America are singularly fond of 
their children. Dr Gall'mentions the skidls of two Tun¬ 
gusians and a North American Indian which he had seen at 
Gottingen, in the collection of Professor Blutnenbach, and 
that all the thfee bad this organ largely developed^, Dr 
Murray Paterson states, that the Hindoos, both male and 
female, are highly endowed witi? this feeling;—it is mani¬ 
fested by tliem, he says, “ in their predilection for domestic 
“ quiet; in the happiness they seem to feel when surrounded 
“ by their children; in the spirit of their lullabies, and in 
“ their frequent and ardent embraces.” Out of twelve Hin¬ 
doo skulls which are now in the possession of the Phrenolo¬ 
gical Society, eleven have this origan largely developed, and 
'only one moderately so. 
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This feeling, so necessary for the preservation and con¬ 
tinuance of the specie^, is found in the most savage tribes. 
The organ is decidedly marked even in the casts of the 
skulls of the Carribs, unquestionably the most unfavourably 
organized, in other respects, of all the raoes of ^hich we 
possess any knowledge. Out of five casts of C/nrib skulh 
in the Phrenolo^cal Society's collection, one has the organ 
very large, three have it large, and the remaining one rather 
fulL Indeed, a race like the Carribs, who, whether we look 
to their development, or to the accounts of travellers or his¬ 
torians, with regard to their manners and character, appear 
to be endued with the most brutal ferocity, totally unre¬ 
gulated either by benevolence or intellect,unless they pos¬ 
sessed an instinctive propensity libe this, prompting them to 
take care of their children, must, of necessity, soon become 
extinct, without the intcrventioii of famine, pestilence, or an 
exterminating enemy. This affords a satisfactory answerto 
those cavillers who object, that there is no necessity for such 
a propensity as this, as the feeling of Benevolence alone 
would be sufficient to prompt parents to bestow the requi¬ 
site care on their offspring. We have only to point to the 
Carribs, and say, where is the Benevolence of a Carrib ? 
Here is a race seemingly as void of Benevolence as the tiger, 
and who yet show attachment to their young, and submit to 
all the inconvemences of rearing them amidst the toils and 
privations and Iwdships of all kinds that abound in savage 
life. Look even lower still, to the tiger, the hyena, and the 
mog^ierocious tribes of animals,—^and yet they show a fond¬ 
ness for their young not 'inferior to that of the gentlest and 
most docile. In man hihiself. Benevolence, which is ex¬ 
panded abroad over the whole sentient creation, is far too 
weak and too extended a feeling to answer the important 
purpose of preserving and bringing up the young of our 
species. Man, of all animals, is the weakest and most help¬ 
less in his infancy, requiring most care and attention, and 
requiring that care the longest. Nothing but a feeling of 
the strongest kind, as this is allowed to be, directed strenu- 
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oufily and exclusively to a single object, could illdlK50 the 
mother to endure the anxious daygf and sleepless nights 
which she must encounter in watching over a weak, wailing* 
helpless, and, it may be, a diseased and deformed infant,— 
who, to».^ll other perstms, is an object of only tediousness 
^bd disgust. Nature would not intrust so important a pur¬ 
pose to any force less powerful than that of a strong special 
propensity, compulsory, and almost irresistible, leaving 
harmy any choice but to obey it. But the point is made m 
still clearer, when wc consider what is matter of daily obser¬ 
vation, that many persans possess this propensity in the 
strongest degree, with whom Benevolence towards others is 
a very feeble scrytiment;—and that many most excellent and 
highly benevolent person* have little or no love for children, 
and arc even uneasy and dissatisfied at their presence. In¬ 
dependently altogether of observation on development, these 
fsibts lead irresistibly to the conclusion, that this is an origi¬ 
nal and a special propensity. 

This, like all the other cerebral organs, is liable to disease, 
and such disease gives rise to a derangement in the manifes¬ 
tations of the propensity similar to other cases of monomania, 
—a class of diseases utterly inexplicable, if we admit not the 
separate function of particular organs in the brain. 

Dr Gall mentions a case of a woman in the great hospital 
at Vienna, who was seized with a very pec^iar kind of mad¬ 
ness-maintaining that she was about to be delivered of six 
children. Dr Gall waa»led, by his previous observations, to 
conjecture that^ this hallucination was owing in pairKto a 
great development, and partly to %n over-excitement of the 
organ of Philoprogenitiveness. **rhe patient died, and Dr 
Gall says, that the development of this organ in her head 
was quite extraordinary. The posterior lobes of the br^n 
not only overhung the cerebellum more than is usual in fe¬ 
males, but were rounded and voluminous in a very remark¬ 
able degree. 

At Paris, Dr Gall attended o young lady of perfect mo¬ 
desty, who laboured under mental disease. She lived in the 
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best society, and went to Vienna accompanied with some 
most respectable friendSs- She was hardly arrived, when she 
ran to all her acquaintances, and announced to them, with 
the most lively joy and in the openest manner, that she was 
with child. The circumstances of this declaration^ and the 
known character of the lady, were sufficient to lead het 
friends to conclude her to be insane. In^ short time her 
joy gave place to anguish of mind, and to a mournful and 
invincible taciturnity. Soon afterwards she died of con¬ 
sumption. Here also this organ was extremely developed; 
and during her life this lady had *been remarkable for her 
love to children. 

In the Lunatic Hospital at AmsterdaiHj Hrs Gall and 
Spurzheim saw a female patient, "sf^ho spoke of nothing but 
of her being with child, though no such thing was the case. 
Her head was small, and the organ of Philoprogenitiveness 
alone was very largely developed. " 

In another hospital for lunatics, they saw a man who 
maintmned that he was with child of twins. They an¬ 
nounced that he ought to have this organ large, and, on ex¬ 
amining his head, found it to he so. These cases of the 
diseased state of the organ add to the already numerous 
proofs that this is an original and a special propensity. 

The following case, reported by Pinel, proves with what 
energy this insti^jt continues to act in a state of diseased 
activity:— 

It is so common with tender mothers,” says this author, to 
“ prfti^rve the profound sentiments of natural direction in every 
** period of their insanity, Jthat it is advisable to keep from their 
sight, with the greatest care, children who are strangers to 
them, and who are often imprudently brought to an hospital 
^ those who come to visit patients who are getting well. 
Inis has frequently given rise to the most outrageous scenes. 
A mad woman, in a state of great derangement, having seen a 
“ child whom a stranger held by the hand, and which she be- 
lieved to be her own, ran immediately to snatch it away, made 
the most violent efforts, and set up such screams, that the true 
mothei, terrified, fell into a fainting fit, which lasted more 
“ than an hour. Another dehrious female, whose complaint had 
begun to abate, and who was allowed to leap, to dance, to. 
talk, and to play a thousand innocent tricks, and to wander 
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freely about the ward, escaped one day through the outer- 
gate« found by chance a child belongin^^o the porter, of which 
** she took possession in such a manner, that it W'as necessary to 
" use the most violent efforts to take it from her. She fell again 
“ into a furious state, wounded several of the women-servants, 
' and it w;as not without the greatest trouble that she was again 
up fn her cell. The furious delirium which resulted from 
this continued for some months duration."* 

“ A mother known for her extreme attachment to her family, 
and whom domestic distress had thrown into a profound ihe- 
lancholy, regarding the food which was offered to her as the 
destined portion of her children, rejected it with horror, and 
“ it was necessary to have frequent recourse to the pump to 
“ prevent her from absolutely dying of inanition.” t 

Dr Gall relates, that he has examined, with all the atten- 
tion in his power, the skulls of birds, from the smallest up 
to the greatest, and of inaraniferous animals, from the shrew- 
mouse to the elephant; and he has found throughout, that 
in the females, the cerebral part, which corresponds to the 
orgp,ii of Philoprogenitiveness in the human species, is more 
developed than in the males.. He says, that if there be pre¬ 
sented to him, in water, the fresh brains of two adult animals 
of any species, one male and the other female, he will distin¬ 
guish the two sexes without ever being deceived. In the 
male, the cerebellum is larger, and the posterior lobes of the 
brain are less. In the female, on the contrary, the cerebel¬ 
lum is smaller, and the posterior lobes, or the convolutions 
connected with this function, are larger and longer. When 
these two organs are distinctly marked in^^lie cranium, the 
two sexes may be distinguished by the simple inspection of 
the skull. In thyse species, when the sexes differ very ^uch 
in their regard for their young, the, crania differ sometimes 
so much ill form, that they have been placed in collections 
as belonging to different varieties of the same species, though 
in fact they belonged to individuals of the same variety, but 
of different sex. 

Dr Gall adduces innumerable facts in support of this pro¬ 
position ; but as these can hardly be made intelligible with- 

* Dc rAlieiitttion Mtntjdc, 'M edition, pp. 27B, 27!1, 235, 

^ Ibidem, p, § 648. 
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out the assistance of plates, we must refer those who wish to 
pursue this inquiry, tip his work, and to observations in na¬ 
ture.—In pursuing it, the utmost patience and attention are 
necessary, in order to avoid mistakes. The differences will 
be found uniformly greatest in those species of y-hich the 
males pay no regard to their young; but it requires a prac¬ 


tised eye and great attention, to discern the difference in 
these other classes, of which both male and female bestow 


j* 


their common cares on their offspring. There is, however, 
a marked difference in this respect, even in females of the 
same species, who are fondest of their young. Every cot¬ 
tager knows, that there exist such individual differences, . 
and can distinguish in her })oultry-yard, fhe fowls, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys, among whom*some of the females cover 
their eggs and bring up their ytmng ones with the greatest 
care, while there are others who spoil their nests, and who 
neglect or abandon their young: and on comparing the httods 
of the animals who show these opposite qualities, the observer 
will not fail to be struck with the very great diflercnce of 
conformation.—Those, therefore, who wish to form collec¬ 


tions with this view, should know not only the natural histo¬ 
ry of every species, but the peculiar disposition of each indi¬ 
vidual. 


On comparing the heads of animals of different sexes, the 
same difference's appear. In the horse and the mare, for in¬ 
stance, the superior posterior part in the head of the latter 
will be found more convex and larger than in the former. 
Th€’"same thing will be found in the bull And the cow. In 
the bull the upper part of the head forms nearly an arc of a 
circle with the horns ; in the cow, on the contrary, there is 
a considerable rise in the top of the head between the horns. 

In the stag and the hind, the roe-buck and the doe, the 
he and she goat, the chamois and his female, the ram and the 
ewe, the wild goat, and all the varieties of this family, the 
same difference exists in the conformation of the head, in the 
two sexes, as well in youth as in more advanced age. 

In all the other animals, whether the male takes a part or 
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Hot, ill the care of the young, the posterior region of the skiiJl 
is always most prominent in the fen^/lle, and most flat and 
obtuse in the male; as, for instance, in the entire species of 
dogs and cats; ii^ the badger, the marlin, the beaver, the 
marmot,'«nd in all the nibbling tribes. In the rat, the dif¬ 
ference is often greater than between the bull and the cow ; 
and it is more striking still in the monkey. 

Wlioevcr will give himself tlie trouble to form a collection 
of the crania of animals, male and female, will find confirm¬ 
ed, in all the different species, the observations made by Dr 
Gall on the different iiroportions of the organs of Amative- 
. ness, and of the love of olfspriug, in tlie two sexes. Dr Gall 
recommends it tri all young naturalists fo begin their re¬ 
searches with these two organs, as the observation of them is 
easy, and it is rare to find a case, wliere, by an exception tt) 
the vide, a male animal assumes, in regard lo these, the cha- 
racjfer of his female. It is proper to choose for sucli a col¬ 
lection males and females of the same variety, and nearly of 
equal age, as a great disproportion of age is a circumstance 
which may give rise to dilfuailties capable of jmzzling a begin¬ 
ner. The more exti'nsive the collection is, the more the 
young naturalist shall have repeated each observation, the 
more he will he enabled to answer with confidence every ob- 
’{oction. There is no one which can disconcert liim ;—every 
ste]) wliich he makes in advance will encoura^;e him to pur¬ 
sue his career, ajid iu a few years he will be satisfied, that 
Hie organology of this jiiw t of the brain resr« ujxsn an im¬ 
moveable Ibundatuin.'* 


* IL has been noiircd by Phrenologists, that a softness of manner, 

;intl a sympathy for whatever is '.ccuk and /u ljilr,ss, generally accompany, and 
are therefore believed to be connected with, large Philoj)rogcnitiveiiess; and, 
since tin, abov^- ariiele was printed, we have met with a curous lontirniat’on of 
the remark m a short accou.it of Dr Gall’s system, published at Met/ in 1802, 
in a letter from George Villcrs to the celebrated ("uviei. At that time Dr Gall 
b.atl not discovered the true function of this part of the brain, but he states 
it as a matter of observation, that “ hi all those ivluise sensibility is e.recsswe^ (t 
i^rcaf profeclinn .v to be found in this pat t oj^ the skull," It is added, that, 
“ m general, this organ is mote marked in women th.in in men,—especially in 

Voi,. II.—No. V. c 
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ARTICLE III. 

MEMOIR OF THE SINGULAR CASE OP A. B- 

»■ 

Transmitted^ along with a Cast of the Heml, to the Phrenological Society ^ hy Richai d 
Cgrmichael, Esq. Surgeon, Dublin ; with additional Remarks by a Member.* 

The paper which 1 am encouraged to lay before the 
Phrenological Society was inserted, a few years since, in 
the second volume of the Transactions of the Association 
of the College of Physicians of Dublin ; and although it was 
then given merely as an extraordinary instance of incurable 
disease, induced by external causes, the mental depravity of 
the patient was so extraordinary, that I coukl not conclude 
my detail of the case without adverting to the “ food it af¬ 
fords for reflection to the moral and intellectual philosoplR*!’.’' 

I am ignorant, however, of any explanation which can be 
given, according to the more orthodox doctrines of the Hu¬ 
man Mind, of jiropensities so strong and incorrigible as 
would induce a rational being, for the most jialtry, and to 
any reasonable mind, insuflicient considerations, to commit a 
series of painful and mortifying deceptions which brought 
on the culprit an immediate return of jiunislnnent; the most 
severe of whicl^ was the amputation of her arm,—an ojiera- 
tion which she underwent with a lirmness that woidd have 
done honour to a heroine or a martyr, and which she must 
have known might have been prevented stmjily by a disclo¬ 
sure of her mal-practiiAs, 


“ women who are troubled with vapours and hysterics,”—and, with his total 
disregard of system, and of every tiling hui Jiicts. Dr (iall therefore calls it the 
organ of Susceptibility. The connexion between his observatuins anti ours i-, 
very apparent. 

• This interesting paper was read to the Society at its first meeting in No¬ 
vember, 1S24, and now appears in our pages by the kind permission of its uu- 
thor.— EuiTor. 
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These anomalies of the Human Mind appear to me total¬ 
ly inexplicable, except by the doctriivij of Phrenology; but 
Avhether the external form of the head will be found a sup- ^ 
port to that system I shall not take it upon me to determine. 
The organs of Secretiveness and Firmness appear strongly 
^Seveloped ; but I send an accurate cast of her head, which I 
had taken for the purpose of laying before the Society, /ind 
to it I leave the task of measuring the size of the organs, 
hoping that if this paper shall be deemed worthy of a place ^ 
in their Transactions, that the Society will have the measure¬ 
ments annexed, with such observations as may occur to any 
member who will take that trouble. 

The following, is the paper alluded to, as inserted in the 
second volume of the Traftisactions of the Association of the 
College of I’hysicians of Dublin :— 
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Case of incurable Disease of the Ann, arising' front extraordi^ 
nartf Cirr.nmslanccs, by Richard Carmichael, Sur- 

geon of I he Uichtiiond Hospital, House of' Jndustry, 

A young woman was admitted into the Richmond Hospital, 
on the 23d July, 1H18, on account of a painful swelling of the 
left hand and arm, extending considerably above the elbow. 
The appearance of the limb resembled that which occurs in 
phlegmasia ilolcns ; the lingers were bent ; no fluctuation or 
symptoms of matter could any where be discovered ; the pain 
was excessive, so as altogether to prevent rest, unless strong 
anodynes were employed; the symptomatic fever was consi¬ 
derable. ’ ^ 

The patient ascribed the complaint to a iieedle, which she 
averred had broken in the palm of her hand about six Aveeks 
before, and stated, that at ])resent she felt tin? point (>f it at the 
back of her baud. Upon this part I iituuediatcly cut fk)wn, 
but Avas not so fortunate as to light,on the needle. Warm fo¬ 
mentations and poultices AA’^ere ordered, together with frequent 
mercurial cathartics, but the pain and tension gradually in¬ 
creased. Some time afterw'ards, the skin and fascia covering 
the muscles a little above the wrist on the fore part of the arm, 
where the tension was greatest, Avere divided to the extent of 
throe inches, so as to lay bare the muscle.s ; but this was not 
attended w'ith any relief, although the incision Avas afterwards 
extended towards the palm of the hand, the original seat of the 
disease, by dividing the annular ligament of the Avrist. A dark- 
coloured fungus in a few days sprung ii]> from the divided 
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parts, which considerably projected beyond the surface of the 
“ skin. 1 * 

“ The swelling of the*arm extended to within three inches or 
less from the top of the shoulder, where it terminated abrupt- 
“ ]y. Diarrhaia set in, and her constitution was evidently sink- 
“ ing under the constant pain and irritation of the disease. Am- 
“ putation was, therefore, recoinmended and performed on the 
“ 21st of September, close to the shmdder-joint at the termina- 
tiyn of the swelling. The circulation was completely coin- 
manded by pressure on the artery above the clavicle, for there 
'' was not sufficient room for the; application of a tourniquet. 

On examining the limb after amputation, the thickening 
and eulargernojit was found to arise altogetht;r from the depo- 
“ sition ol* lymph and serum, nor was there any whore the 
“ slightest signs of suppuration. Tht bones of the carpus and 
extreme ends of the radius and ulna were observed to be so 
“ far softened as to yield, and be easily broken down by the 
“ pressure of the nail, probably owdng to the 'absorption of the 
“ earthy principle. 

In searching for the broken needle, we not only discovered 
“ what "we sought, but to our siifprise half a dozen others, each 
about hall’an incli in lengtli, embedded in the pronator quad> 
“ ratuR muscle under the scite of the incision ; some of them •ly- 
“ ing between the radiu.s and ulna, and others fixed in the peri- 
osteum of the bones. Similar fragments of needles w'ere af- 
‘‘ terwards found by the pupils—oue in the palm of the hand, 
and others in the fore-.irm above the quadrates, but none ol' 
“ them Iiad entered either tendon or nerve. 

“ The muscle in -which they lay was almost chatiged to a firm 
“ gelatinous structure, and tlicy were every avIutc surrounded 
by firm lymph, almost of the consi.stencc oi‘softened cartilage, 
which seems to be the procc.ss emplo 3 'ed by jiature to insulate 
“ such extraneous bodies from the f.urrounding j)arts as do not 
excite suppuraljon. Tliese I'ragmcnts, ten in number, I scud 
for the inspection of the As.sociation. 

“ It is obvious that so many needles could never have pierced 
tln^arm, without tlic knowledge of^he patient, who luis every 
appearance of intelligence and shrewdness/indeed rather too 
'' much of the latter, yet, on being pi’esented with these needles 
“ the day after amputationi she solemnly declared she knew no- 
“ thing of having been wounded by more than one.—Tlie su- 
periiitcndents of the Dublin Female Penitentiary, an asylum 
“ for reclaimed females, in which she is an inmate, and which 
‘‘ is admirably well conducted, have no hesitation in attributing 
“ the infliction of these evils to herself; though it is to be pre- 
“ sumed the extent of the punishment was little in her contem- 
platien. She had how'cver a ta.ste for this kind of dcce|)tion, 
for on another occasion she complained, during an entire year, 
of excruciating pain in he'i- chest, attended with jtantxysms of 
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difficult breathing, that seemed often to approacli the last 
“ gasp; but after enduring such a suffic«ncy of blisters and is- 
sues, and bleeding both local and general, as Doctor Mills and 
]3octor Jldward Percival and myself thought it prudent to pre- 
scribe, she suddenly recovered, and with great candour ac- 
-V' know^dged that all her complaints had been dissenvbled; yet to 
\ account for all this finesse, which cost her so much bodily pain, 
‘^she could give no reason more satisfiictory than that she had 
suff ered herself to be seduced by the instigations ol'the de\'il; 
“ hut this explication involves a still stranger incongruity ; for 
“ she has the character of being reniarkablj^ devout, and is sel- 
“ dom without a prayer-book in her hand, and a jargon of reli- 
gious cant in her mouth.—I conjecture that slur is not much 
“ inclined to bodily exertiop, and would rather undergo any tor- 
meiit than work ; and possibly she may have derived some lit- 
• “ tie advantages, by exciting the commiseration of the very bo- 
“ ncvolent ladies \vho siiperintentl the institution ; she, however, 
when too late, became senispble of her folly, and before the oper- 
ution I have described I heard her remark, that she Avell de- 
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served the punishment she was about ti) suffer. 

“ I have, I fear, iiuwarranta()ly occupied the time of the As- 
syciatiou in detailing tliese eircinnstances, which are foreign 
to our usual line of investigation ; but it is not oFten we sec 
examples of a projiensity so strong and persevering as to gra¬ 
tify its(‘]f at the expense of .so mueh absolute suffering; and, 
without advertvrrg to the food it affords for reflection to tlic 
moral and intellectual philosojiber, it c.nniot but be useful, in 


a professional point of view, to be 
mode in which formidable di.seasis 


aware (»1‘ the extraordinary 
are .sometimes establi.slu’cl.” 


After I had dctcrniiiied to lay tlic above paper before tin* 
Phrenological Society, I became anxious to learn .some far¬ 
ther traits of the disposition of thi.s extraordiyary individual, 
and therefore made some in(|uiries concerning her conduct 
at the Dublin Female Pynitentiary. Here I was informed, 
that on her first ,ldniission into the in.stitution, she appAired 
so repentant of her former mode of 4ife, as to interest in her 
favour not only the immediate superintendents, hut those 
benevolent Indie's wflio form the eommittee of management of 
this excellent establishment. She never appeared without 
the Bible, or at least some religious tract, in her hand, and, 
at night-time, the Bible was regularly laid under her pillow. 
Finding lliat her hypocrisy succeeded so well in exciting the 
attention and indulgence of the matron and governess, .she 
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was encouraged to a farther trial of her talent at deception. 
Her second grand ste]p was to feign madness; her ravings 
were all of a religious character, and, to use the expression of 
one upon whom she played with great success her battery of 

tricks, “ her ejaculations appeared to have so much of meek- f 
ness and devotion, and she j^feerned to possess so sweet a frairte 
“ of vmifl," that the witnesses of this young arch-hypocrite’s iu.- 

})ostures were often affected even to tears, wrung from them by 
her well-feigned repentance for the false step she had taken. 

In these ravings, .she constantly murmured out the praises 
of the matron, and such persons of the institution as had the 
jjower of indulging her with the enjoyment of temporal com¬ 
forts. This “ method in her madness'” unfortunately excited 
suspicions about the reality of l\er lunacy in the mind of 
Jane, an intelligent upper-servant of the institution. She 
accordingly watched her narrowly, and discovered that the 
dissembler never raved when she thought herself alone or 
unobserved ; but if even a footstep was heard in the passage, 
then the wandering mind of the maniac became apparent. 

The consequence was, that Jane upbraided her sharply 
for lier hypocrisy and imposture. Prince Hohenloc himself 
could not have evinced more miraculous jjowers; for, lo ! 
the madness of the maniac suddenly ceased,—but, unfortu¬ 
nately for Jaiie‘’s celebrity in this line, this marvellous cure 
proved but a metastasis,—epileptic fits intervened, during 
which she foamed at the mouth, and the convidsions appalled 
the beholder. The indefatigable and wonder-working Jane 
rcsoeicd her again from the pressure of disease, by ascertain¬ 
ing, beyond contradiction, that the foam which flowed from 
her mouth in such abuRdance during the paroxysms, was 
simply owing to her churning a piece of soap, which she had 
previously introduced. 

To the fits succeeded the pain in the side, and difficulty 
of breathing, alluded to in the former part of the paper, 
which were so severe, that bleedings and blistering without 
number were insufficient to remove the malady,—which, 
however, at length yielded to low diet, and a large issue. 
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capable of containing two or three beans, which was opened 
in her side over the seat of the supposed pain. Tlie pene¬ 
trating Jane herself was deceived this lime, or was too mo¬ 
dest to interfere where regular practitioners were consulted. 

V AftSr this, the catastrophe of her arm, already detailed, 
r^ok place, by which she received so severe, but just, a pun- 
Lsh>9(Bnt. 

TliC^^traordinary individual, who is the subject of this 
paper, is ^all in stature, her features arc regular, but dis¬ 
play such an expression of detcrniinaiion, and of wily fox¬ 
like cunning, as to render her disposition obvious to the 
most careless observer.* She never ventures to look the per¬ 
son in the face v^itli whom she is conversing. I lately in- 
<piired, in an earnest manner, as one interested in her con¬ 
duct, what were the motives which induced her to Insert the 
needles in her arm. Keepin'g her eyes steadfastly fixed on 
thf ground, she endeavoured to evade this (juestion by en¬ 
tering into a history of her life, and other irrelevant matters. 
On being pressed for a tlirect re[)ly, none more satisfactory 
could be obtaiiTed, than that she was tempted by the devil ; 
but, on perceiving that I was but little pleased wllh Iter eva¬ 
sions, she added, that she was weary of life, and took this 
{likely) method of putting a j)eriod to her existejice. 

I understand that her granihnother, by whom she was 
reared, and afterwards eoiisigned to the Did^in Female Peni¬ 
tentiary for her misconduet, stated to tlie governess of that 
institution, that, from tlw* time slic was capable of speaking, 
she was so incorHgihlc a liar, that no person could plate the 
slightest reliance upon her veracity! 

After her recov'^ery from the ainputation of her firm, she 
w’as called before the governess of tlie J'eiiitentiary, and for- 
mallv dismissed the institution on account of her misconduct. 


• Mr Bfwirk, who liu', the kindness to take charge of the cast and this paper, 
volunteered to sketch her likeness, which he himself purposes to present to the 
Society. Tlic sketch lie has taken displays the settled and dogged determina¬ 
tion of her mind, hut gives no idea of the wily deceitful expression of her coun¬ 
tenance, when in conversation she is cxertiflg her predominant propensity, and 
’which was not excited while she was sullenly sitting for her picture. 
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She appeared very repentant, and with tears acknowledged the 
justice of her sentence *,,*but no person could believe in her pe¬ 
nitence. Since that time, upwards of five years, I have al¬ 
lowed her to remain in the surgical ward of the House of 
Industry as a deputy nurse-tender ; I have not sindS heard/, 
of any complaints of misconduct; but it is to be recollected*; 
that her character is so well known, that there is no p^r^n 

i, ^ ^ 

who would place the slightest reliance upon a word s|* J says; 
therefore she probably permits her most prepon&rating fa¬ 
culties to remain in a state of inactivity. In this place she 
may be seen by any member of the Society, or any person 
disposed to phrenological pursuits, who may wish to ascer¬ 
tain whether the external characters of her,head correspond 
with the manifestations of her mind. 

Richaki) Caiimicuael. 

Mlw, July 1, 1824. 


Phrenological Remarks an the preceding Cmnmimkation. 

A few observations on the accordance bvv^v.d^’n the mental 
manifestations of A. R., as described by Mr Carmichael, and 
the cerebral development indicated by the cast of the head, 
which that gentleman has also presented to the Society, will 
be sufficient to satisfy every one, that the present case offers 
no exception to the mass of posit,ive evidence upon which 
our science rests.' In every point, indeed, so far as the mani¬ 
festations arc known, the two completely correspond. The 
following measurements having been taken^from the actual 
h£ad by an experienced Phrenologist, arc given as perfectly 
accurate. The note of de>felopment is taken partly from the 
head and partly from the cast. 

MEASUREMENTS. INCHES. 

From occipital spine to lower Individuality, f)'^ 

-Concentrate veness to Comparison, . . dr} 

— —— Meatus audit oms to spine, . . 3j; 

- do. do. to Lower Individuality, 4'; 

-Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 

-Ideality to Ideality, . . .4,} 

-Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . 

— — From Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . .41 
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2 . 

:j. 

4. 

.5. 

6 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 
16. 
Ifi. 
17 . 
1 «. 


ORGANS. 

Amativeness, large Ist 

Philoprogenitivcness, do. 2d 

Concentrativeness, full 20. 

Adhesiveness, do. 21. 

Combativeness, large 22. 

De^i uctivcness, very large 23. 

Constructiveness, moderate 24. 

Acquisitiveness, rather large 25. 

:retiveness, very large 26. 

^steem, large 27- 

TjQVCTa ^^Ap prohation, rather large 2fl. 
CautiousiSess, full 20. 

Jtenevolence, rather large 30. 

Veneration, do. do. 31. 

Hope, large , 32. 

Ideality, moderate, or rather full 33. 
Conscientiousness, rather full 34. 

Firmness, very large 


19.*Individuality, moderate 
19. individuality, full 

bise, j 

Weight, moderate 
Colouring,! 

Locality, j 
Order, full 
Time, moderate 
Number, full 
Tune, do. 
lianguage, do. 

Comparison, large 
Causality, full, or rather large 
Wit, moderate 
Imitation, large 
Wonder, full. 


It would be a matter of considerable interest, as tending 
still further to illustrate the innumerable varieties of human 
character, to discover the real motive which impelled the 
giii, A. li., to the adoption of the painful and extraordi¬ 
nary mode of deception for which she so severely and so he¬ 
roically suffered.^ jConsidering the duration and severity of 
her illness, even prior to the amputation of her arm, we arc 
almost inclined to believe that she spoke the truth, when she 
declared, that “ A‘7ie acted at the 'histif>'ation o/’ the dcvil^ or, 
in other words, under the impulse of diseased feelings. If 
she did really act from .some external motive, and was de¬ 
ceived in the result by a false calculation »f consequences, 
it would he very interesting to know what the motive could 
he which led to such extraordinary conduct, and to trace its 
operation upon t^ic predominant faculties of her mind. 

It has often been stated, that Phrenology reveals only the 
mental dispositions and talents, and the proportions in which 
they are possessed, but does not enable us to predicate ac¬ 
tions, as it docs not inform us in what circumstances the 
individual has been placed. For the same reason, although 
wc can generally determine whether a person is or is not ca¬ 
pable of performing any particular act, yet we can never, 
by the mere inspection of the cefebral organization, detect 
the motives which led to its performance. Thus a man 
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may give charity from benevolence, from ostentation, or 
from other feelings; "^t we cannot decide from which of 
these he has acted in any given instance. Although, 
therefore, in the present case, we cannot determine, by 
the examination of the development alone, what ftiotivc 
actuated A. R., we can yet easily determine whether sl^ 
pos^sses the power of doing such an action as has 
ascribed to her, and in what that power consists. Thf^Phrc- 
« nologist, on looking at the cast of the head, andVperceiving 
the great size of Secretiveness, Firmness, and Imitation, sees 
at a glance how, when once provided with a motive, A. R. 
was able to perform the part she did. He knows that Se¬ 
cretiveness gives the power of concealing whatever is passing 
vrithin ourselves, and that, conjoined with great Firmness, 
it gives such a command of outward expression as sets the 
penetrating looks of the by-stahder at defiance, and leaves 
him in doubt whether any emotion is present in the mind, 
when in reality it is burning with rage, or is racked by pain. 
He knows that, conjoined with Imitation in large endow¬ 
ment, and a sufficient portion of intellect, Secretiveness 
makes the perfect actor, and enables its possessor to sink 
his own feelings, and to assume those of another with per¬ 
fect and unsuspected facility; and, therefore, looking at ilie 
difficult scene in which A, R. acted so conspicuous a part, 
and in which all^ these qualities were displayed in the very 
highest degree, the Phrenologist would, a priori, expect to 
find the organs of these faculties v,ery largely developed in 
her h&ad, and if they were not so, he wouU begin to doubt 
the accuracy of those observations which before seemed to 
establish their functions. * How very much they arc devel¬ 
oped, will be apparent to every one, on the slightest inspec¬ 
tion of the cast. 

On comparing the lateral parts of the head, in the situa¬ 
tion of Secretiveness, a little above the ear, with the same 
region in the cast of J, G., the noted hypocrite and swindler, 
whose case appears at lcngt,h in the Phrenological Transac¬ 
tions, the most remarkable similarity is found to obtain. In' 
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both, this is the broadest and most j>rominent of the head; 
and'in both, the manifestations of it/ presence and activity 
are of the most unequivocal and convincing kind. In both, 
the wily fox-like look, peculiar to this faculty, is observed; 
and in both, the disinclination to look the person in the face 
^ith whom they are talking, is strongly manifested. In 
botJ^ the complete suppression of all moral and intellectual 
expre^si^n on the features, and the vacant look of intense 
stupidity Vhich Secretivcncss is able to assume, were alike* 
remarkable. 

In both, the Secretiv«ness is joined with an ample endow¬ 
ment of Imitation, and it then gives rise to the power of 
personation, erecting; and both alike excelled in this re¬ 
spect. The first requisite in assuming a feigned character 
is to concoct a suitable story, or, in other words, to have 
lies ready at command; and Secretiveness, with some por- 
tlbn of intellect, is their never-failing source. If, com¬ 
bined with the foresight arising from Causality and Com¬ 
parison, the stejj^y is tolerably consistent, and is less likely 
to be detec^ScT; but if these faculties arc deficient, the lies 
at once betray each other. Imitation is further requisite, 
in order “ to suit the action to the word,” and divert 
suspicion. All these faculties are therefore essential to 
the accomplished liar, and all are possessed in a high de¬ 
gree, both by the subject of the present paper, and by the 
boy, J. G. The boy has decidedly the larger head, and 
the higher Causality, with an equal Secretiveness and Imi¬ 
tation, and he’*'was such a proficient in the mysfery of 
lying, as often to defy the strictest scrutiny with perfect 
success. So habitually did he indulge this favourite pro¬ 
pensity, that he modestly declined attempting to speak the 
truth for a single week, even for a reward, and that on the 
ground of the utter impossibility of success. The girl, 
A. R., is in like manner stated, by her grandmother, to 
have been “ an incorrigible liar'^ from the time she was first 
able to speak. • 

Mr Scott first suggested that Secretivcncss and Imitation 
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were the powers upon which personation or acting depended, 
and the present case cAjnfirms the truth of the suggestion to 
its fullest extent. Not only for hours^ like other great actors, 
but for weeks and for months, docs this perfect actress, 
A. R., play her part of “ Poitrinaire'^ with such a natural^ 
and inimitable accuracy, as successfully and completely 
deceive men of the highest talent, who had daily opjirtifu- 
nities of observing her, and who, from long expe^p^/e, were 
'■familiar with the aspects of disease. Nor is she less success¬ 
ful in the characters of saint and lunatic, in which she plays 
her part with so much grace and tfuth as to affect her au¬ 
dience even to tears. In her character of epileptic, she 
again defies, and for a time with success, the suspicions and 
scrutiny of her attendants, roused afe they are almost to cer¬ 
tainty, by the remembrance of her former tricks ; and in her 
character of repentant she also plays her part inimitably 
well. 

In one respect A. R. differs materially from the boy. 
She is conspicuous for Firmness, he fivii^he want of it. 
Firmness, when largely possessed, gives that determinateness 
of character, and that inflexibility of perseverance, which 
fits the individual for diflicult, arduous, and long-continued 
exertion. This quality was manifested by A. R. to a great 
degree, but in J. G. it was decidedly deficient. He used 
every sort of device and every art of cunning to attain his 
end; but he had no idea of exposing himself to any unplea¬ 
sant effort which could possibly be avoided. He was vola¬ 
tile anS easily repulsed for the time, but was ever ready to 
take advantage of a more favourable opportunity. From 
this deficiency of Firmness, he could never have played the 
long-sustained and pair^ul part which A. II. performed. It 
was not in his nature. He would have told the truth for 
ihte sake of obtaining relief, or he would have absconded and 
changed his scene of action to another place. 

In the region of the propensities. Amativeness is ob¬ 
served to be largely developed, and it is ascertained, that 
its manifestations were both active and irregular before she 
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was admitted into the House of Industry. She is now in 
her twenty-fifth year, and must therdfore at that time have 
been only in her nineteenth or twentieth. Comhativeness 
and Destructiveness are both very large ; and those who arc 
t acquainted with their effects upon the general character, 
\ill have no difficulty in tracing their most energetic ac- 
“tivity in that animal fire and energy which fit the indivi¬ 
dual fo^ forcing his way through scenes of difficulty and dan¬ 
ger, and which she displayed in no inconsiderable degree. 
Acting alone and undirected, they give a warmth and irri¬ 
tability of temper, which, upon the slightest provocation, 
are apt to degenerate into rage and fury. In A. R., how¬ 
ever, the great Secretiveness and Firmness would give a per¬ 
fect command of temper^ whenever she wished to conceal 
her feelings; .md the same combination has often been ob- 
served in those who are Capable of bearing severe pain 
witjlit)ut uttering a groan or a sigh. 

From the degree in which A. 11. possesses the sentiments 
of Hope, Veneration, and Wonder, it is not at all impro¬ 
bable tliat 'shfr may feel pleasure in the exercises of reli¬ 
gion, although, from the great mass of proj)ensiiies, the 
moral jwecepts may not come home to her mind with suffi¬ 
cient force to operate as guides to her conduct. It is per¬ 
fectly certain, for instance, that if she had not had a natural 
lentleney towards such feelings, she never would have 
thought of attempting to simulate religions insanity, and 
tliat she never couhl hav^ succeeded if she had. We know 
from observation,*^that all actors personate those ciiarac- 
ters with the greatest truth and effect in which their own 
predominant faculties are called into action ; and it is the 
same with A. R It was not at all a painful or a disagree¬ 
able task for her “ to appear with her Bible, or some reli- 
“ gious-tract, in her hands,” and to put on the semblance qf 
meekness and devotion. 

The whole head is decidedly under an average size; and 
kt‘eptng this in view, the refleeti<ig faculties are compara- 
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lively well dcvclopeil. Mr Garmichael states, that she has 
every appearance of 'ilitelligence and shrewdness,” and we 
know, from her sustained consistency in imposition, that she 
must have possessed no inconsiderable share of intellectual 
power. In every act of deception it was necessary for her^ 
to foresee the future, as well as attend to the present, wliicH 
can only be done by means of Causality, or a perception of*^ 
the relation of cause and effect. It was also necessary that 
I she should regulate the activity of many contending facul¬ 
ties at the same moment, so'as to appear wholly the character 
she assumed ; and to do this, intellect is necessary as well 
as Secretiveness and Imitation. 

The situation in which this young woman has been placed, 
through the kindness of Mr Car<michael, seems to be the 
best that could be devised for her. Her endowment of Phi- 
loprogenitivcss and Benevolerice is sufficiently strong to 
make the duties of a nurse not unpleasant; and the full 
Veneration gives a feeling of respect and submission to su¬ 
periors, which, joined to Love of Approbatioii, will make 
her deferential, useful, and obedient. Her*t:^.a-i'acter being 
perfectly understood. Secretiveness loses its chief stimulus 
by the want of success in deceiving; and living in an hos¬ 
pital, constantly open to inspection, she will have little 
temptation and no jjower to exercise her faculties in an in¬ 
jurious manner.,^ 

The Society is much indebted to Mr Carmichael for his 
attention in procuring and transmjtting a cast of the head 
of this singular character, and for the i.lkistrative memoir 
which accompanies it. They are moreover indebted to him 
for the example which he^ has set to other men of reputation 
and talent, in thus rising superior to prejudice, and fairly 
trying the great question of the truth of our science, by an 
appeal to experience and nature, an appeal which aU Phre¬ 
nologists ardently desire, in every case of doubt. They are 
also indebted to Mr W, Bewick, for the portrait referred to 
by Mr Carmichael, and npw presented to the Society. It 
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is said, by those who have seen dier, to illustrate the peculiar 
expression of the features in a very ^isfactory manner, and 
in this light it has considerable value in the eyes of the 
Phrenologist. 


ARTICLE IV. 

DR PRITCHARD AND PIIRENOIiOGY. 


We have repeatedly hoard it stated as an indirect objection 
to Phrenology, that Dr Pritchard, in his late excellent pub¬ 
lication on Nervous Dise^lses, not only dissents from its truth, 

but maintains such views of the mutual connexion between 

* 

mind and brain, as, if true, must prove directly subversive 
of the foundations of our science ; and, it has been hinted, 
tli.at the silence of the Phrenologists regarding these arose 
from a luj;Jidng sujrpicion of their truth. To shew that no 
such fear could possibly enter the mind of any one, who was 
at all acquainted with Phrenology, and that Dr Pritchard's 
opinions have really no just claim to serious notice, it will lie 
quite enough to quote some of them from the short “ Physio- 
“ logical Survey of the Functions of the Nervous System" 
prefixed to his work. • 

Dr Pritchard agrees with us, and most other physiolo¬ 
gists, in regarding the brain as that part of the animal sys¬ 
tem which is mbst-immediately connected with the opera¬ 
tions of mind. But he diflers from them in believing the 
instrumentality of that twan to be essential for the opera^ 
tion of some of the faculties only, and not of all. “ It ap- 

“ pears certain,” says he, “ that every sevsatwn of which the 
miinl is conscious, as well as every subsequent act ol' appre- 
‘‘ hension or pcrcepliou, of recollection or meinorif, of conception 
and imagination, although in itself an affection of the soul, or 
immaterial part of our system, vtvsi always lake Us rise, or 
“ commence, with an operation ii^ the organic structure of the 
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narvous system.*’—P. 41. So far we are perfectly agreed; 
but, in common with tf(?most all observers, we totally differ 
from him, when he goes on to say, that “ the consequent 

operations oi judgment or the rational faculty, as well as the 
“ phenomena of passion or emotion, desire or aversion, lr,e or 
hatred, are mental processes or affections of the soul, witlV 
which I think it must be concluded, that we have no proof of 
the connexion of any co-operating organic process. And this" 
CMiclusion,” he continues, “ may be drawn perhaps more con- 
“ fidently with respect to volition.” 

• By comparing cerebral development with mental manifes¬ 
tations, the Phrenologists have succeeded in demonstrating 
what was generally believed, but never before satisfactorily 
proved, and what is directly in opposition to Dr P.’s view, 
viz. that the reasoning faculty, and the propensities of Araa- 
tiveness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, Adhesiveness, &c., 
which are the sources of Judgment, and of the passions of love, 
hatred, desire, aversion, &c., arc connected with, and depen¬ 
dant upon, the cerebral organization, as immediately and In¬ 
separably as those powers, whose modes of activity and differ¬ 
ent combinations give rise to the variousjjinds V;f sensation, 
perception, memory, and imagination. Undeniable proofs of 
this assertion abound in all the phrenological writings, and it is 
amply illustrated and supported by the Society’s collection of 
casts, and by all Jiving and healthy heads. When, in oppo¬ 
sition to this, we mention that Dr Pritchard founds his extra¬ 
ordinary opiniono, not on facts at variance with these obser¬ 
vations, but on unsound arguments alone, our readers will 
admit, that, as refutations of our science, they are unworthy 
of notice, and might still have been pa:.lell over in silence, 
but for the reasons already assigned. 

So far from considering the propensities and sentiments, 
or pathemata, as he calls them, as'^dependant upon, or con¬ 
nected with, any part of the brain. Dr Pritqhard states, 

that he is acquainted with no fact, either in physiology or pa- 
thology, which furnishes any ground for presuming that those 
mental phenomena take place through the instrumentalitif of anif 
corporeal process ivhatn^er." —P. 30. We hope that we have 

not a single reader, who is 'able, conscientiously, to make a ^ 
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similar declaration. Setting aside the multitude of obser¬ 
vations, which every one has it in hw* power to verify, all 
tending to prove, that in the state of* health the energy of 
each of the propensities and sentiments bears a direct and 
certain-relation to the size of a particular portion of the 
birain, we have only to adduce a single case of diseased JheU 
iriff or passion^ co-existing with integrity of' intellect, in or¬ 
der to disprove Dr P.’s view. Dr P, admits such cases to 
exist, and he himself j)uts the question,—“ Are these ex- 

' amples of disorder and perversion in the active principles in- 
duced by morbid states of the nervous system ? If this be the 
case," he adds, “ it mutt be allowed that those actions of 
mind which belong to this department (patheraata), are so 
closely connected with certain pr\:esses carried on in tlie cere- 
bral texture, that *v'hen the latter are thrown into disorder, the 
mental operations are liable to be disturbed."—P. 37- 

Dr P. feels the necessity, of coming to this conclusion, 

and, with a view to evade it, immediately says, I believe 

“ mast of the facts, which appear to lead to this inference, ad- 
“ mit, when stripy examineil, of a diflerent explanation," Such 

" ^yiparent exan^iles of disordered sentiments and affections, 

l3r P. thinks«jj;^'re oi't^i, if not always, dependent on some hal- 
“ luc'mafioit. T’he insane mother, who neglects her ofFs})ring, 
“ only feels aversion for lillh: iinps or demons, which she imagines 
to have been substituted in the place of her own children, 
when they were cruelly torn from her. The irascihle madman 
is the victim of some vea;a/ions disappoitj/rnent or mortification, 
“ which is continually harassing him,” &c. This is, no doubt, 

both plausible and ingenious reasoning, but facts, stubborn 
facts, are against it. Many insane mothers hate their chil¬ 
dren,/iV/OiCv'no-them to be their oicn, and many irascible mad¬ 
men furious]V attac4i»riiitt‘'‘-% who, they are at the lime per¬ 
fectly conscious, arc full of kindness !ind sympathy towards 
thein7 anil whom, on that verVaccouiit, they esteem and ad- 
■ mire, and struggle to saz'e.*^n the following case from Pi- 
nel, tlierc is uuJiallucination, no harassing mortilicaiion, no 
vexatious^S^pointment, nothing, in sliort, but purely dis¬ 
eased propensities. On the invasion of the paroxysm, the 

patient was seized with a “ furexir jhreene, which drove him, 
by an irresistible impulse, to lay hold of whatever instrument 
Qame in his way, and to attack the Jirsi person he met.” He 

VoL. II.—No V. D 
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Stated to Pinel, th^t he felt an incessant internal stru^le 
tween this ferocious itifpulse and the horror with which it inspired 
him. There was no’^wandering of memory, imagination, or of 
'' judgment. The propensity to commit murder was absolutely 
" forced and involuntary,” and led him to attack his wife, whom - 

he tenderly loved, as well as the superintendant of the hos¬ 
pital, who treated him with great kindness. If this had bean 
the result of hallucination, or of disappointment, or of any 
thing different from purely diseased propensities, surely the 
patient, instead of struggling against the impulsion, would 
have gladly obeyed it,—just as the mother, who sees imps • 
in place of her children, would gladly put them to death.* 

So very far is Dr P. behind in his researches, that he pro¬ 
fesses utter ignorance of the functions of the brain. “ I am’ 


“ sanguine enough,” he says, to hope thaC the time will arrive 
when we may be enabled to asceHain the nature of the cere- 
bral functions, and, perhaps, to understand thoroughly the 
whole of the process which ij'camed on in this part of ovu- 
bodily fabric. At present, however, we must confess that wc 
“ are not in possession of one fact that belongs to it.”—P. 41. 'This 

single sentence stamps the value of Dr P.’s wissent from the 
truth of our science. He is not in po^essioi^)f one fact xC- 
garding the cerebral functions, and yet hislffere gratuitous 
opiniem is seriously set up in opposition to four quarto vo¬ 
lumes of unrfuted and undeniable facts, published by Dr 
Gall, and to as many octavo volumes of unquestioned facts, 
published in our own country; and, to crown the whole, the 
Phrenologists-.are daily accused of presumption and impu¬ 
dence, for daring to believe and to teach on the evidence of' 
facts, what others disbelieve and reprobate on the evidence 
of ignorance! ! Our readers will know what weight 
ought to be attached' to the following declaration by Dl 
P ritchard, contained in a notO^to p. 35, being the only place 
where Phrenology is directly atlhded to 


He says, The conclusion, to which I have, been led by the 
“foregoing considerations, is directly at issue vriiJhj the infer- 
“ ences which Drs Gall and ISpurzheim have deduced from their 
“ observations; they insist, as it is well-known, on the corre- 


A- 


* Pinel, Sur rAlicnation, p. 10.3. 
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“ spondence of certain protuberances or prelections of the cra- 
nium, (from which a greater than usuid develo^ent of the 
subjacent portion of the brain is inferred) with the prevalence 
of particular propensities. Although I entertain a high re- 
'' spect for the latter of these gentlemen, as well on account of 
'' hi^nown qualities as his talents, and the services he has ren- 
'‘^dered to anatomy and physiology, I must take the liberty of 
“ doubting altogether that part of his system which refers to crani~ 
^*^oscopy" 

** Dr Gall, in his work on Craniology, has mentioned some 
'' pathological observations, tending to evince the depend- 
** ance of various active as well as intellectual powers on the 
** brain, its organization and condition. Some of these refer 
particularly to the propensities* I shall cite his account of 
** one incident, which is addheed witli this view, in which a dis- 
f order of the propensities is stated to have followed an injury 
of the head.” A 

** The accident hs^pened to a boy in Copenhagen, who, until 
between his fourteenth andT fifteenth years gave but very lit- 
tie promise of future a bilities . At this epoch, however, he 
fell over a staircase froprtfff^fTourth story, and subsequently 
to the fall he displayed great intellectual acuteness. Nor was 
thi* the only cl^ge. Nobody was previously aware of any 
bad qualities iy his disposition; but after tbis accident he dis- 
^ played a deprived mo^ character which eventually proved 
*^the cause ofjl^s ruir-?*^ 

A relatioirtff this kind proves nothing. That an individual 
“ at the age of this youth ^ould begin to display the influence 
“ of powerful passions on his mind is nothing extraordinary. If 
** stories of this kind gain credit, the College of Surgeons may 
expect one day to march in triumph, and take possession of 
the vacant seats of the criminal judges; and we shall proceed 
" forthwith to apply the trepap, where now the halter and gibbet 
“ are thought most applicable.” ■ 

The appropriate answer to the first part of this note will 


be found in what we have already said, and need not now be 
repeated. Dr PrifCisaiid requires no apology for presuming 
io doubt the truth of Drs Gall and 'Spurzheim's doctrines. 
It would be the height of al^rdity in any rational being to 
• adopt principles a» true, \Wfnout due examination and experi¬ 
ence of then-u^form consistency with nature, and as Dr P. 
has nevei»<rtffOTed into the examination of the facts and obser¬ 


vations upon which Phrenology rests, he could not do other¬ 
wise than doubt. All the favour that we ask of him is, that, 
before deciditiff either for or against^ he will diligently use the 
ineans of cmiverting his doubts into certainty. We care for 
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truth alone, and for Phrenology only because we believe it to 
be true. If Dr P. tlfbrefore will satisfy us that it is nol true, 
we shall consider ourselves as greatly indebted to him, and 
shall make haste to put it from our sight. In the meantime, , 
he must excuse us for acting on our belief, and attempting 
to shew him his error. 

In regard to the merits of the case mentioned in the sc- 
cond part of Dr P.’s note, we also diflPer from him. The 
point at issue is, whetlier the propensities, sentiments, and 
intellect arc connected with, and dependent on, the condi¬ 
tion of the brain for their power qJl manifesting their activity. 
Now the case of the boy sj^^'^ms t3- us to shew, that in a par¬ 
ticular instance, a change iri the state qf the intellect and of the 
propensities or passions and a cJtange in the condition of the 
hraln were concomitant, and as^Dr P. docs not deny eitlier of 
these changes, and as all evidence is'made up of an accumu¬ 
lation of single facts, we certainly sec no reason why thie one 
fact should not count as one. And if we film that the devel¬ 
opment of certain propensities, lhat'<^ Ama|l^eiK'ss for ex¬ 
ample, can be proved by an extensive obscr^ftefton and accu¬ 
mulation of evidence to be always concomitant with a change; 
or increase of size in the cerebellum, and especially if no con¬ 
tradictory fact has ever been observetl, surely this shews 
that the two phenomena arc intimately connected with each 
other. Now jhis is the real stafe of the case on the side of 
the Phrenologists, and if Dr P., by some unaccountable mis¬ 
conception, su])poses that the single cse^c of the boy forms the 
whblc evidence in support of Dr Gj^lJ jjabelief, then he is la¬ 
mentably mistaken, foPit forms neither the hundreth nor thc^ 
thousandth part of it, as* he m^ soon discover by looking into 
Dr Gall’s work, and thereafterV&fisulting the w'orks of na¬ 
ture, which are alike open to all. ^ 

Dr Pritchard thinks it not at all cxtraordinafj/y^iiat pow¬ 
erful propensities should begin to display themselves at the 
ago of puberty. Neither do we; but we would ask, why 
does an individual ovAy^begm to display passions at that 
age, and xohy do not all the passions and faculties appear at 
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the same time, if they are not dependent on the condition of 
the brain ? We state, as the result of ^inumerable observa¬ 
tions, under every variety of circumstances, that each faculty, 
acti\£_^power, or propensity, is connected with a particular or¬ 
ganization, in the same way as the senses of sight or smell; 
and that, therefore, neither the one nor the other can appear, 
or act with energy, before its organization is fully developed, 
any more than sight can be present without eyes; and we 
state it as an ascertained and ascertainable Jdct, that the dif¬ 
ferent faculties and propensities do appear and act with an 
energy exactly proportionefd to the period and extent of de- 
.velopment of their respective*:)r>J<!ms. Thus the feeling of 

Amativeness is observed to keep jpee with the degree of de¬ 
velopment of the ccrebellurfl, and ilie reasoning faculty with 
that of the anterior, latcraj^flftd.super!or part of the forehead, 
and the same relation i/observed to hold with all the other 
•rgai«s and facul^’s. Dr Pritchard, however, leifhout ad~ 
vanchiff any fa(€ ctg^ainsiH^ chooses to deny the existence of 
Yiis relation bjAveen f?.#ulty and organ, and as a necessary 
inference frcflTi TIis not believing the operation of the priipen- 
sities to be at all dependent on “ any organic process,” he 
must suppose the late appearance of some of the faculties to 
be the result of a change in the immaterial soul itself, which 
must thus assume equalities at one time which it had not at 
another. To say nothing of the improbability ftf this notion, 
it is one, at least, which is j)crfectly gratuitous, and utterly 
incaf>able of proof, and whkrh we may reasonably be qi^r- 
mittetl to doubt,” ft^J^Wtocan know nothing whatever of the 
nature of the soul, as it exists and acts, unconnected with 
and uninfluenced by nuiUcr, phrenological statement, 

•on the other hand, has fffl!?^rcat advantage of being snscc^iti- 
hlc of 'oi,r\fi(,atiQ^and demonstration ; since any one that has 
eyes may sllScrvc, whether any increase of size, corresqiond- 
ing in point of time'to the increased activity of the qiassions, 
does take qdacc in the cerebellum and other portions of the 
brain, at the age alluded to. And supposing, for a moment, 
.tha*t the faculties and organs are really connected with and 
ependent uy)on each other, surely the method adopted by 
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Dr Gall of investigating the fact by observation, is much 
more likely to lead tp the discovery of the extent and nature 
of the connexion, than the plan adopted by Dr Pritchard, 
of “ doubting” whether it is so, without Using any .active , 
means to convert his doubts into certainty. 

Dr Pritchard ridicules the idea of the College of Surgeons 

marching in triumph to the vacant seats of the criminal 
judges.” We confess that we should not regret to see a well- 
informed and philosophical physician or physiologist taking. 
his seat at the bench, along with the judges, and benefiting 
them by his advice. The unforftinate but innocent insane 
would then have a still b^i,6r ch&iice of escaping the cruel 
fate, which, even in the ]f resent enlight^^led age, not unfre- 
quently overtakes them; *ind ou#‘best feelings would be still 
more rarely outraged by victim of disease loaded 

with the infamy of guilt. If “ the‘halter and the gibbet” 
could boast of success in the diminution ofe(^rime, and ill thcf 
reformation of offenders, we should^ot be dijnosed to quarrel ,>» 
with Dr P. for recommending theRs^ evenpudthough th€y 
should act through the sole principle of feal\*^hich we re¬ 
gard as at best an inferior motive. But if it is notorious 
that the terrors of the halter and the gibbet neither diminish 
the Siumbesr, nor reform the morals of the criminals, we can¬ 
not help thinking, that their praise comes with a bad grace 
from a membfcr of that profession, whose chief aim is the re¬ 
lief and prevention of both bodily and mental suffering in all 
their numerous forms and varieties. 

In concluding, we can assure Dr^'aFitfc^hard, from our own 
experience, that if he^ really knew Phrenology, he ^wouj^ 
speedily be convinced that it \ to the labours of the physio¬ 
logist, much more than to those orTfle j'i-ldge or the lawyer,' 
that we must look for the discovery and rer^N^al of the most 
powerful and immediate causes of crime, anef^r the best 
means of treating those unfortunate beings who perpetrate 
them ; we beg also to add, that while we diffef from him in 
opinion as to the propri^y or wisdom of the course which^hc 
has pursued, we feel unfeigned respect for the purity of his. 
motives, and for that earnest desire of getting at the truth. 
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which characterizes every part of his work, aad which makes 
us the more anxious to see him fairly, enter upon the path 
which has already conducted us, and which would also con- 
-'dnct him to more successful results than any he has yet ob¬ 
tained in this interesting field of inquiry. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE INHERITANCE; A NOVEL. 


This is one of the cleverest a\d most entertaining novels 
that has appcareif in our^ay, feitile as this age has been in 
works of that descriptidh. We understand that it is the pro¬ 
duction of a lady, anc^'^ibiti^, as it does, all that delicacy 
of tact in discriq)«fStmg character peculiar to her sex, it dis¬ 
plays occasionj^ily a firmness of touch, and a breadth and force 
pf delineatio;'/ truly n^l^ulinc. While some of the charac¬ 
ters* are flfei^Aed with almost microscopic minuteness, and 
brought out by a thousand hardly perceptible touches, others 
are dashed out with a degree of boldness and strength which 
we had almost considered peculiar to one gifted individual, 
and which we would hardly have expected from a female 
pen. In short, this lady’s genius seems to be equally flexible 
and powerful—resembling (to borrow an ingenious simile, 
which we wish had been qur own) the trunk of the elephant, 
which is equally pick up a needle from the grfiund, 

or to dismount a battering cannon. • While she sports in one 
^cRapter with all that is littl^and ridiculous, she rouses us in 
the next with and strongest passions of the 

mind. We aj^CTnately smile at the minute absurdities of 
Lord Paii^iric, Miss Pratt, and Mrs Major Waddell; stand 
amazed at the deep duplicity of Mrs St Clair; shudder at the 
bold villany and coarse brutality of Lewiston ; and are irre- 
, sistibly atCracted by the ingenuoyis feeling and true nobility 
of soul of the amiable Gertrude. 
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The characters, gi’eat and little, delineated in this novel, 
bating occasionally a flight tendency to caricature, strike us 
throughout as being conformable to nature; and what is 
indeed a necessary consequence, they are all, as far as ' 
have observed, strictly phrenological. They are, indeed, 
drawn so distinctly, and with so exact an attention to the 
original elements composing them, that no one acquainted 
with the first principles of Phrenology can be in the least at 
a loss to reduce any of them to the proper combination of 
faculties from which they arise. Indeed, so strictly are they 
in accordance with Phrenology, thfct wc are strongly inclined 


to believe the fair authoressjf!*i,u lit-herself a disciple of our 
favourite science, and to hare constructed^hcr work with an 


express reference to its tlictrine!;^ If this is the case, it 
affords us a gratifying proor of,the successful progress the 
science is making among th’jso capaVlp of appreciating its 
value. If it is otherwise, it furnishes ai*!^ddilional tfon- 
firmation of what we have long ago endeavored to impress 
upon our readers, that it is impossibj^ to dj^w character#* 
naturally without their being phrenological that the 


more minutely true to nature the delineations are, the more 
complete will be found their correspondence with the phre¬ 
nological system. 

The incidents in the story are neither very numerous nor 
intricate, but tliey are well qianagcdand judiciously brought 
out. IMiss Sarah Black, a beautiful girl, of obscure origin 
and no fortune, is married to the-Honourable Thomas St 
Clair, the youngest son of the Earl ofc4i<fSsville. The mar- 
riage gives high offence‘to the noble family, whose coujite- 
nance and favour are hcncefortK withdrawn from their rela¬ 
tive, who had thus degraded hirnsH^fid' tl^j^m by a plebeian 
alliance; and an allowance is granted to theS^arried pair, 
on condition of their subiftitting to banish theriiSlP^s to a 
foreign country. In consequence of this arrangement, the 
spouses continue to reside in France for many years, during 
which period Mr St Claii’s father died; and three of his. 
brothers having successively fallen victims to war or pesti- 
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lence, there now only remained the present Earl 'and him- 
selfi both childless. * 

At length, when hope was almost extinct, Mrs St Clair 
announced herself to be in the way of becoming a mother; 
^and accounts are in due time received of her having given 
birth to a daughter, who is henceforth consider^ as the 
presumptive heiress of the house of Rossville. After Mr St 
Clair’s death, his widow and child are invited to come to 
Scotland to place themselves under the protection of the» 
Earl, who, having no prospect of issue himself, is naturally 
interested in the youn^ person destined to inherit the fa¬ 
mily honours. The cfiSTSJifev of the Earl is described, in 
language almost, if not alto^pther phrenological, as fol¬ 
lows :— ^ J 

“Lord Rossville ws^jas^d/)f Ihose characters, whose traits, 
“ though miniite, arc»^ stronj^ marked as if they had been 
“ fast ill a larg^-s^tmild. B^as not even the powers of the 
microscope ,au impart s^^ngth and beauty to the object it 
magnifies, no biogrjjlfner could have exaggerated into vir- 
tues the j i-tty foibV^^^f his mind. Yet the predominating 
‘‘^’T^aliti^ lirre suCfi as often cast a false glory around their 
“ possessor ; for the love of power and the desire of human ap- 
“ plause (in other words. Self-esteem and the Love ol‘ Appro- 
“ bation), were the engrossing principles of his soul. In strong 
capacious minds, and in great situations, these incentives often 
protluee brilliant results; but in a weak contracted mind, 
moving in the narrow sphere of domestic life, they could only 
“ circulate through the thousand channels that tend to increase 
or impair domestic happiness.” * 

It would b(' impossible to describe more distinctly the dif¬ 
ferent effects wliich a Phrenologist would attribute 4o the 
two cpialities mentioned (Sclf-estcym and the Love of Ap- 
’prSbation), according as ^ey ar* found conjoined with a 
favourable or a otlier jiowcrs. 

In a bead o^mge si/o, where the development is in other 
respec^gj^^TOurable, these feelings will lead to a lugli and a ^ 
dignified ambition; and whether the objoets upon whicli 
that ambition is fixed be of the worthiest kind, they will, at 
all events? be great objects, and the individual will not waste 
’bis powers on matters of inferior import. Robert Bruce 
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may be ^ven as an instance of what such a development 
naturally leads to. ^^ut where excessive feelings of'this 
^ kind are bestowed, with, in other respects, a poor, narrow, 
contracted head (the emblem, as it is always the residence - 
of a narrow contracted mind), the life of the individual will 
be spent In little schemes and trifling devices, which his li-^ 
mitsd intellect and high opinion of himself will magnify into 
matters of the greatest consequence. But to proceed with 
•the sketch. 

" As he was not addicted to any particular vice, he considered 
** himself as a pattern of perfect virtue ; and having been in 
** some respects very prosperous ^’p^ ljis fortune, he was tho- , 
** roughly satisfied that ne was^person of the most consummate 
** wisdom(the invariable c<mcomitant of S^f-esteem with li¬ 
mited intellect. See Phrenolcj^ical Journal, No III. p. 400.)— 
With these ideas of himself, Lt is not Wrprising that he should 
** have deemed it his boundenllut^^H*. direct and manage every 
man, woman, child, or aniimd that ckwe within his sphere, 
and that, too, in the most tedr'Tus and lo^.-^nting manncy." 

This is exactly the way in whicV'^J;he “ lo^ of power,” 
which Self-esteem invariably inspires^l^ii^mfest^ itself wher^ 
conjoined with small reflecting powers.' Wlwi Jollo**::; is 
entirely in unison with the above, supposing the organs of 

language to be large:—“ Perhaps the most teasing point in 
his character was an ambition (the fatal ambition of thousands) 
to be thought an eloquent and impressive speaker; for this 
purpose he always used ten times as many words as were ne- 
cessary to express his meaning, and those too of the longest 
** and strongest description. Another of his tormenting pecu- 
** liarities, was his desire of explaining every thing, by which he 
always perplexed and mystified the simplest subject.” We 

have ^een instances of this sort, of pg;gQ]^ whose language 
was proportionally greater than their intellect, who never 
seemed satisfied that the^ hadSsufficiently explained aiiy 
thing. They would repeat everyor four times, 
digress, return, and explain without end, ufevjl the hearer 
• was absolutely stupified by the empty accuim^^on of 
words without meaning. 

** Yet he had good points, for he wished to see those around 
him happy, provided he was the dispenser of their happiness;” 
(Benevolence with large Sdlf-esteem. See Journal, No III. ^ * 
p. 393.)—In short, Lord Rossville was a sort of petty benevo- 
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lent tyrant and any attempt to enlarge his soul, or opma his 
understanding, would have been iif vain.—His mind wa$ ,al- 
ready fuU, full as it could hold, of little thoughts, little plans, 
** little actions, little preittdices, little whims j and nothing short* 
of regeneration could have made him otherwise.”—It might 

have been said, that nothing short of a miracle cdhld have 
made him otherwise; for it is quite clear, that the little 
plans, little notions, and little prejudices, could proceed 
from nothing but a little head, with a reflecting develop¬ 
ment of the most moderate kind; and nothing but an er> 
largement of these (a phenomenon which does not take place 
after forty), could have made him otherwise. With such 
an organization we are 'j^^ared to hear, that “ he had a 


code of laws, % code of propriitties, a code of delicacies, all of 
** his own ; and he had Ipng lariWished for subjects to execute 
them upon. (The of pojwer again.) Mrs St Clair and 
** her daughter were jjiwefpre no small acquisitions to his fa- 
mily.” 

* The Earl <rflianifests ^ amusing combination of Self¬ 
esteem, with Love of ^j^pprobation, in the modes of his ego¬ 
tism, and ^use of “ obnoxious capital.” The “ I ” is 
u^Efd pfoud' and self-esteeming man directly, assum- 

ingly and imperiouslybut by the vain man, who lives on 
the meed of applause, indirectly, covertly, and solicitingly.* 
There seems to be something between these modes, or rather 
a mixture of both, in the following instance, indicating the 
presence of both the ‘above-mentioned dcelings in nearly 
equal proportions. After giving, in the most pompous 
terms, a short history of the different members and con¬ 


nexions of his family, and of the honouf he had 

bestowed upon his nephew, Ltndsay, in discharging the 

duties of his guardian, adds'*—“ ‘ How these duties were 

** discharged. to say; only, in justice to myself, 

“ I deem it^^^t and proper to state, that at the expiry of the 
“ miiioripjjfthe estate then was—(/ say nothing of the means or 
** m^Asa^ement—^let these speak for themselves —I simply deem 
** it due to MYSELF to State, that the estate was then) free. If 
it is no longer so,'—and the Earl bowed and waved his hands 
“ in that significant manner which says, * J wash ray hands of it.'” 




* Combe's Elements of Phrenology, p. 54. 
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But his Lordship took a long time even to wash his hands ; 

for he still went on at ^eat length to point out the folly of 

those young men, void of understanding, who, according to use 

and wont, disregard the warning voice of those “ who have, 

** with hbnour, advantage, and dignity, arrived at the period 
of life when they are entitled to the meed of at least ex- 
** perience.” 

The slender allowance of “ reflective power” vouchsafed 
to his Lordship, was not relieved by any compensating love 
or perception of what is great and beautiful. We men¬ 
tioned in our third Number, p. 395, what would be the 
effect of great Self-esteem joined tg ^ reat Ideality. Its re¬ 
sults, when Ideality is very small, arc admirably stated here. 

“ In vain were creation’s charms spread before his eyes. 
There is a merdal blindness barker ft\^n that which shrouds 
** the visual orb ; and nature’s works ^re to Lord Rossville an 
universal blank, or rather the;^w’ere a ly-t of account-book in 
which were registered all his oVv^ petty^ ft was here 

he li;id drained, there he had emlTiioked; her^c had })lantetl, 
there he had cut down ; here he lihd biiilt a bridge, there he 
“ had made a road; here he had level u^^hcre he had raised, 
&c. &c. &c. &c. To all that h'ln own /leal^ he 

feelingly alive; but for the dread magnificence or ff^ven, he 
had neither eye nor soul, and must therefore be foi’given, if 
" insensible to its influence.” 

In the progress of the story it is revealed to us, that 
Gertrude is not the daughter of Mrs St Clair ; and that her 
mother, a young woman whom tliatdady had taken into her 
service abroad, was the daughter of a certain “ Tazzic Lun- 
“ die,” a celebrated rural beauty, whose father had been 
huntsms.n to the late Earl of Rossville^^Thc father and 
mother of Gertrude are b»tlf dead; but the secret of her 
birth having by some means bccolne known to Lewiston, a * 
coarse, vulgar, and greedy Amcricj£»,iiayasM!Min of father, 
he makes several visits to the Castle to extortVn,sh-nioney. 
lyith this view, he has several secret intcrviews'^tt^Ji, the 
principal impostor, Mrs St Clair, and by her means even 
forces himself more than once into the pre.sence of the un¬ 
suspecting Gertrude. A strong picture is given of *the ex¬ 
ulting villany of Lewiston, wliile the whole of his conduct 
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and expressions are perfectly inexplicable to Gertrude, fis 
Mhell as her mother‘*s tameness in submitting to his insolence. 
The mysterious bearing of Mrs Sft Clair, during all this 
part of the story, towards her pretended daughter; her over- * 
acted fondness at one time, her apparent want of all aftec- 
• tion at another; her cruel tampering with her ardent feel- 
“ ings, alternately cajoling and threatening her; the tyranni¬ 
cal use she makes of her power over the susceptible mind of 
her daughter; her fits of rage, or of tears, as she found best 
suited her purpose,—arc described with admirable truth and 
force of colouring. , 

Such a system of r^«>?^mcnt and wickedness, cruelty 
and fraud, could proceed only from a mind endowed with 
great Self-esteem and^Acquisitiveness, deficient Conscien¬ 
tiousness, and great Sfecretivenpss. The two first supplied 
the motives, the last^ie p(fvv(/, of practising the deception ; 
while the wan,^**;;^ moral filling removed the great check 
which, in an honest mh^ would have raised up an insur- 
^ mountable bar agaiuj^i^^ch a piece of iniquity. Such grand 
^!ii Ilf ■iiiwIUiiijf'ai^ not thought of by the acquisitive, the 
self-esteeming, or the uuconscientious, without a great Sc- 
cretiv'eness. This power of concealment and dissembling is 
deep beyond the belief of a common observer, and, if aided 
by considerable powers of intellect, will frame a tissue of 
falsehood which is intended to be imposed on all the world, 
and faced out for a lifetime. We must refer our readers to 
the Transactions of the, Phrenological Society, p. 164, and 
to our last Number, p. 589, for more light on this Ririous 
subject. They will be satisfied of ^he grounds tliere afforded 
for* holding the character "^of Mis St Clair to he natural 
throughout. important result of this dangerous 

faculty is, thj|rf*it confers the power of aclmg\ a talent which, 
in its use, is productive of the most pleasing and* 

harmless gratification, but when abused for purposes of 
fraud, maybe made the means of perpetrating acts of tjje 
darkest and most unfathomable ^wickedness. This mode of 
' manifesting the faculty does not escape our author, who has 
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made Mrs St Clair a consummate actress, as well as an im¬ 
postor and a hypomite. • Mrs St Clair and Gertrude havkfg; 
occasion to join the coi^ipany, after a scene with the ruffian 
* Lewiston, which had produced the most violent effects on 
the feelings of both, and from which the latter is only de¬ 
livered by the accidental arrival and interference of Mr 
Lindsay, the different demeanour of the parties is thus de- ‘ 
scribed:— 

" Although Mr Lindsay had made all possible despatch in 
dressing, yet upon entering the drawing-room, he found that 
'' Mrs St Clair had got the start of him. No appearance of 
“ hurry or agitation was now visible, rinless in her more than 
'' usually brilliant colour. Her w as handsome and well 

arranged ; her air, to common observers, easy and unembar- 
"rassed; and altogether she formed a striking contrast to her 
“ daughter, who sat by her, pa^, thoughtful, and dejected, with 
the look of one who had almost unconiciously suffered herself 
to be dressed. As Mr Lindsay e^itered. he heard Sirs St Clair 
say to Lord Rossville, in ans^l^r to sortbf remark of his, ' I 
“ was indeed caught to-day ; I foWishly took alarm at Gq’*- 
trade’s absence during that prodigiious shower, and set out in 
“ search of her myself j but we missec^^ch other, and have now 
“ only met by the side of your Lordshipp charming fire.' ” / 

After dinner, when alone with her aau^iie/V 
one great motive for dissembling,—the presence of stran¬ 
gers,—was removed, Mrs St Clair relaxes from this re¬ 
straint, and gives a loose to the most violent emotion, the 
cause of which is an entire mystery to Gertrude. She re¬ 
fuses to give he^- any explanation of her connexion with 
Lewiston, or of the source of that power which he seems to 
possess over her,—insists on the most unhesitating obedience 
from Gertrude, denouncing vengeance^^n case of refusal,— 
and when she finds this will not do,—she has recourse to tears 
and complaints against herMaugliter's hard-heartedness and 
cruelty. — 

Accustomed as she had been all her life to he!^^other’s oc/- 
still Gertrude never could bear a reproach mt^^her lips 
without the bitterest sorrow and compunction; and, onuie pre- 
** sent occasion, every word went as a dagger to her heart. Her 
'^Vi^ttention had artfully been led away from the point at issue, 
now she only beheld herself as the oppressor of^a mother 
feeble, old, and poor.” ' 
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With many qualities in common. Lord Rossville, and Mr 
Adam Ramsay, the rich uncle of Mss St Clair (hence com-* 
monly called uncle Adam), are, to appearance, the very re¬ 
verse of each other. Uncle Adam’s powers, both of think> • 
ing and feeling, are considerably more acute than tbfe Earl’s, 
•but, with this difference, the original structure of their 
minds seems to be nearly alike. Both are to a considerable 
degree benevolent, and both are conscientious and honour¬ 
able. Both of them possess a large share of Self-esteem; 
but in the Earl this irritable quality, in consequence of his 
high rank, large fortune, and great connexions, had been 
f flattered and soothed into ^he very acme of self-compla- 
cency ; so that he had become, in his old age, a solemn 
overweening co:?comb. The Self-esteem of uncle Adam, 
from the different ci^umstances in which he had been 
placed, had taken e^tirely-k different direction. His origi¬ 
ns low birth ^narrow Mrcumstances, the necessity for 
long and toilsome exerti?.-!, the disappointment of his early 
hopes in that quarter '^icre he had “ garnered up his heart,” 

... .4 fr»c and natural shocks that flesh is heir 

to in those who must work their own w^ay to fortune, had so 
increased his natural irritability, (arising from great Self¬ 
esteem and considerable Combativeness and Destructive¬ 
ness,) as to render him, in all appearance, a cynic and a mis¬ 
anthrope. The fortune .which he had latterly acquired, so 
far from soothing, exasperates all these symptoms; for, in 
the first place, it gives him the privilege of saying rude 
things with impunity; and, secondly, uncle Adam, Mivare of 
his own uncongenial qualities, and acute enough to penetrate 
th»? views of his greedy ahd vulgar relations, sets down all 
the attentions w hj^ .they are anxious to pay him as so many 
direct attacks^ upon his purse, which he, in consequence, 
with qqj^’tne more relentless determination, closes against 
them. Small Ideality, in which also uncle Adam and Lord 
Rossville seem to agree, is known to give a distaste for 
show, aittl a tendency, increasing with age, and fortified, in 
' uncle Adam’s case, by inveterate habit, to a very inveterate, 
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plain, and uncostly, manner of living. Yet, uncle Adam, with 
his apparently penurious habits, is not a miser, only carKig 
little for the wealth which he has acquired too late in life to 
be able to enjoy it, he cares still less for those artificial com¬ 
forts which wealth can procure. With all his appearance of 
misanthropy, he is not a misanthrope, for he has real bene-' 
volcnce in his heart, which flows in a copious stream as soon' 
as he finds an object which appears to him worthy of it. 
jAnd, with all his appearance of cynicism, he is not a cynic, 
but is most feelingly alive to the opinion of the world, even 
when he seems to set it most at clefiance. 'J'lie following 
almost phrenological passage »fnlocks the secret of uncle 
Adain'’s inmost feelings in this respect;— ^ 

" Before parting with Mr Ramsay* we must here observe, 
that ho is not the only one who has attemj)ted to walk as if nn- 
controlled by the scan of that drea^d power, commonly called the 
eyes of the world.” (It is the Jjf-jve of Aiyprobation which gives 
this power to the o])inioiis of othch^.) FeHlPy».jf any, however, 
have ever arrived at entire emancipation from its influence, 
which extends, more or less, over al^inankind. Uncle Adam 
flattered himself that lie was tine of we hap]>y lew who had 
** escaped its thraldom ; but, alas ! poor j r TTl 

upon him, and, unoonscious of his chains, he hugged himself 
in his freedom. He cart'd not, indeed, that the worltl should 
" call him a miser; he cared not that the world should call him 
a churl; he cared not tliat the world should call him odd ; he 
cared not that the world should say ho lived in a mean house, 
or wore a shabby hat, or an old-fashioned wig ; but he cared 
lest the world should think that he cared for the world, or 
'' should .say that he was vain, or proud, or tistentatious, or ex- 
“ pensive; and it w'as this w’hich made him deny himself many 
a little comfort.” 


At ISfet he is brought into contact wi^di one whom be can¬ 
not suspect of a design upon liis wealth,—one to whom it 
w'as no object. Gertrude having, on the death of the Earl, 
entered upon the estates and dignities T?P Ift^^villc, prevails 
on him to vi.sit her at the castle, and even, by Ihsfc smiles and 
itigenuous pleasing manners, the frost of uncle AdaftA. aspe¬ 
rities begins to thaw like an icicle under the influence of the 
sunbeams. Besides, her wonderful resemblance to Lizzy 
Lundie, liis own youthful fi|ame had, from their first meet¬ 
ing, prepossessed him in her favour more than he ventured 
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to own to himself, and many feelings, long dormant in uncle 
Adam’s breast, now found in the Codntess their appropriate 
object. At last, when tl^e discovery of her real birth takes 
place, when it appears that Gertrude, instead of being the 
descendant of the Rossvilles, a race whose pride makes them 
^culiarly obnoxious to uncle Adam, she is actually the 
grand-daughter of Lizzy Lundie herself; and when, aljan- 
doning her mock titles and usurped wealth, she comes to tell 
him that she is a beggar, the delight which this affords him, « 
by its giving him the power of raising her again to affluence, 

is highly characteristic, aad even noble. “ ‘ I have no home,’ 
r' saitl she, in a voice choked with tears; * I am a beggar.’ I 
“ am very glad to hear’t,’ said uncle Adam warmly; ^ that’s 
“ just the thing I wanted. I rejoice that ye’re to owe naething 
“ to that proud thrawn J^k ; so come wi' me, my dawtie, and 
‘‘ ye’s no want for ony tffmg that I hae to gi’e ye. Lizzy Lun- 
“ die’s bairn will be my bairn^ so come your ways. The bird 
maun flichter that flies on ae wing, but ye’s baud up your 
head yet in spite of them aw.'" 

But we must leave undo Adam, though much more might 
be relevantly said of him, and turn to another of the figures 
in o \iv^ and which, we confess, is our espe¬ 

cial favourite. This is no other than Miss Pratt, a lady 
who happens to be distantly connected with all the jirincipal 
families in the county, and who, on the strength of this, vi¬ 
sits at all their houses precisely as often and as long as suits 
her convenience. Uncle Adam is delicious jn his way; but 
we quite dote upon Miss Pratt, wdiose portrait is finished 
with an accuracy and perfection nearly, if not altogether 
equal to that of the edebjated Dame Quickly. NofaiSulty, 
in the system of the Phrenologist?, has been treated with 
more scorn and derision than Individuality. The “ scof- 
“ fers” declare it quite incomprehensible and unintel- 

It hs^^ecn often stated in the phrenological books, 
.that faculty which “ observes all that is passing 

** around us,”-—which “ observes and remembers facts,—which 
‘‘ takes cognizance of objects which exist.”—“ What,” say the 
objectors, do not we see with our eyes, and hear with oui^ 
ears ?”—To this we answer, tha^here are many people in the 

world who seem to have eyes, but see not, and ears, but they 

VoL. II.—No V. E 
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do not hear; and, in short, that there is someihitig more ne¬ 
cessary than eyes and ©ears to enable one to be a good ob¬ 
server. But one exafople is worth a thousand abstract de¬ 
scriptions ; and we shall choose for our example Miss Pratt, 
a lady, we can assure them, highly gifted with the faculty 
in question. Suppose her just stepping out of a jingling* 
post-chaise, at the door of Lord Rossville’s magnificent man¬ 
sion, in the face of Lady Millbank and her three dashing 
daughters, and other distinguished company. 

** At length Miss Pratt appeared, shaking the straw from her 
feet, and, having alighted, it was expected that her next 
** movement would be to enter the hdlise; but they knew little^ 
of Miss Pratt, who thought all was done when she had reached 
** her destination. Much yet remained to be done, which she 
** would not trust either to her companion or Che servants. She 
** had, in the first place, to speak in as^j^ery sharp manner to the 
driver, on the condition of his chaise and horses, and to throw 
** out hints of having him severely punished, inasmuch as one of 
“ his windows would not let down,—and she had almost sprained 
** her wrist in attempting it,—and another would not pull *Up, 
though the wind was going through her head like a spear ; 

“ besides having taken two hours and a quarter to bring them 
** nine miles, and her w'^atch was held up triumphant man- 
“ ner in proof of her assertion. She next matlL alJiSllll to see 
** witli her owm eyes every article pertaining to her, (and they 
were not a few) taken out of the chaise, and to give with her 
“ own voice innumerable tlirections, as to the carrying, stowing, 

** and placing of her bags, boxes, and bundles. All these mat- 
ters being settled, JNIiss Pratt then accepted the arm of her 
“ companion, (Mr Lindsay,) anti was^ now fairly on her way to the 
“ drawing-room.' But people who mtike use of their eyes have 
** often mucli to see even between two doors, and in her progress 
“ from the hall door to the drawing-room. Miss Pratt met with 
“ much to attract her attention. True, all the objects were per- 
fecfty familiar to her ; but a real^jo^r, like a great genius, is 
“ never at a loss for subject—thin^ are either better or worse 
since they saw them hist^—or if the things themselves 
“ should happen to be the same, they have seen otlier things 
either better or worse, and can tlieR-fbWKdther improve (jr 
“ disprove them. Miss Pratt’s head then tuim;J from side to 
** side a thousand times as she went along, and a thousand t)b- 
** servations and criticisms about stair carpets, patent TSWps, hall - 
“ chairs, slab tables, &c. &c. &:c. passed through her crowded 
** brain (viz. through her organ of Individuality).—At length, 
'^Miss Pratt and Mr Lindsay were announced, and ^ thereupon 
entered Miss Pratt in a quick paddling manner, as if in all. 
haste to greet her friends, '-.l 

3 
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. * How do you do, my lord ? No bilious attacks I h<me of late ? 

Lady Betty as stout as ever I see, and*tay old friend Flora as fat 
" as a collared eel. Lady Millbank, I’rrf perfectly ashamed to see 
you in any house but yOur own ; but every thing must give • 
way to a first visit, you know, especially amongst kinsfolk,'— 

" taking Mrs St Clair by the hand, without waiting for the 
• ceremony of introduction.” 

• Miss Pratt’s powers of observation,—^for this, whether in 
great matters or in small, is precisely the function of Indivi¬ 
duality,—arc still farther illustrated in the following sketch, 
where an instance of these powers is given in a matter that 
more deeply concerns some of the party present than she is 

/aware of. 

Miss Pratt then appeared to her (Gertrude) a person from 
“ whom nothing would be hid. Her eyes were not by any means 
fine eyes—they were not reflecting eyes,—they were not soft 
eyes—they were not i<|>arkling eyes—they were not melting 
eyes—they were not penetr^ing eyes ; neither were they rest- 
“ less eyes, nor rolling eyes, nor squinting eyes, nor prominent 
eyes—(we rather think, from her great propensity to talk, they 
“ must have been tolerably prominent,) but they were active, 

“ brisk, busy, vigilant, immoveable eyes, that looked as if they 
could not be surprised by any thing—^not even by sleep. They 
ne'- '*’* ’&i;ked angry,*nor joyous, or perturbed, or melancholy, 
or heavy ; but morning, noon, and night they shone the same, 

“ and conveyed the same impression to the beholder, viz, that 
they were eyes that had a look—^not like the look of Sterne’s 
monk, beyond this world—but a look into all things on the 
face of this world. Her other features liad nothing reinark- 
“ able in them; but the ears might evidently be classed under 
“ the same head with the eyes—they were sonujthing resembling 
“ rabbit’s—^long, prominent, restless, vibrating ear.s,yc>r ever fist- 
cning, and never shut hxf the powers of thought. Her voice had 
‘‘ the tone and inflections of one accustomed to make frequent 
“ sharp interrogatories. _ Sh e had rather a neat compact ffgure, 
and the txmt cnsemhte~of 'Jier persw and dress was that of 
“ smartness. Such, though npt qui^e so strongly defined, w as 
“ the sort of impression IMiss Pratt generally made upon the be- 
holder. IIaving^i,7^t“d two or three of her sharpest glances 
at Miss St — 

“ ‘ Bo you know, I am really piizzled, my dear, to make out 
^ who ij^s you are so like—for you’re neither a llossville nor a 
“ Black—and, by the bye, have you seen yovir uncle, Mr Alex- 
ander Black yet ?—What a fine family he has got. I heard 
you was ^uite smitten with Miss Lilly Black at the circui^;- 
ball t’other night, Colonel Dclmaiv.—But you’re not so ill to 

* V please as Anthony Whyte.—TJ^at was really a good thing 

Lord Punracdown said to him that night. Looking at the two 
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" Miss Blacks, says he to Antony, with a shake of his head'^ 
** ‘ Ah Anthony,’ says Ife, ' I'm afraid two Blacks will never 
'' make a White !' H^! ha! ha!—Lord Rossville, did you hear 

** that ?—^At the circuit-ball Lord Piinmedown said to Anthony 
** Whyte, pointing to the two Miss Blacks '—‘ I fear,' says he, 

“ * two Blacks will never make a White.'—* No, my Lord,' says 
“ Anthony, ‘ for you know there’s no turning a blackamoor 
" white V Ha ! ha ! ha!—* A very fair answer,’ says my Lord. 
'' Lady Millbank, did you hear Lord Punmedown’s attack upon 

Mr Whyte at the ball—^the two Miss Blacks- 

The picture of Individuality afforded here has never been 
surpassed—tlic manner—the look—the incessant sleepless ob¬ 
serving of every thing animate and inanimate—the small liii - 
interesting chit chat—the transitions—are all those of Indi- ■ 
viduality in its most efficient and active state. There is Self¬ 
esteem besides, and Combativencs^ to a certain degree, in 
finding fault with the driver, and Acquisitiveness in the ex¬ 
treme anxiety about the boxes and bundles; but all the other 
faculties and feelings seem to be moderate. There are yjiri- 
ous other touches equally given to the life. 

** It was impossible for any ruminations to be carried on long 
** in the presence of Miss Pratt—whose own rurg.inatiQiijiJiever 
** lasted longer than till she had made herself mistress of the 
“ dresses of the company, or the dishes on the table.” 

Except in the cardinal point of Self-esteem, Miss Pratt 
appears to be the very antipode of Lord Rossville. His 
Lordship is wrapped up in the sense of his own dignity. 
Miss Pratt has no dignity, and pretends to none. Lord 
Rossville’s desire of applause is extreme, and with him the 
opinion of the world is of the most vital importance. Miss 
Pratt desires no applause, and^jafis not a straw for the 
opinion of man, woman,^,or child. Lord Rossville cannot 
see what is before his nose, unless it falls in with his own 
preconceived notions. Miss Pratt not on^ sees every thing 
before her, but a great deal that is not: hei^ eyes and ears 
are perpetually open, and perpetually on the watch ^nd no¬ 
thing before, behind, or on either side of her escapes their 
vigilance. Lord Rossville is entirely occupied, with his 
own concerns and his ow^ schemes and projects. Mis^ * 
Pratt is incessantly prying into the affairs of other people. 
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Her restless curiosity is ever at work finding out all that is 
intended to be concealed from her ^r others—and her irre-p- 
pressible love of talking sets her to publish it to all the world. » 
The explanation of all this on phrenological principles is per- 
^fectly obvious. Lord Rossville’s character has already been 
fully analyzed—Miss Pratt’s in part. The difference be¬ 
tween them is the result of a smaller endowment, on her side, 
of Benevolence and Conscientiousness—much smaller Love of 


Approbation—larger Combativeness and Acquisitiveness—^ 



ch greater observing powers, particularly Individuality, 
activity of which irf her is intense—and smaller Vene¬ 


ration. 


It is in consttcpience of this last deficiency chiefly, that 
Miss Pratt derives hcr^ -principal pcjwer of tormenting Lord 
Rossvillo. She is perpctualjy wounding his Self-esteem, and 
Love of Approbation and Veneration, by her incessant loqua¬ 
city^ ; her apparent want of respect for all that his Lordship 
admires and venerates; and, above all, for his Lordship him¬ 
self—and a provoking familiarity of manner, which is even 
nfore annoying to him than any positive insult, because he 
has no feasible pretext for being angry with it. The most 
annoying part of it is, that Miss Pratt presents no points for 
enabling his Lordship to retaliate. His great forte was the 
art of fault-finding, in which, from his conformation of mind, 
he must have been an adept—^but there waS no possibility of 
finding fault with Miss Pratt. “ As well might Lord Ross- 

ville have attempted to ’admonish the brook that babbled past 
“ him, or have read lejityres to the fly that buzzed over his 
‘‘ head. For forty years/r^ord llossville had been trying to 
bi^*ak her, but in vain. Msch be done, as we every day 
see, to alter and overcome nature. Ponies are made to waltz, 
—horses to hanii^iea-kettles,—dogs to read,—birds to cast ac- 
** counts,—fleas to walk in harness ;—^but to restrain the volubi- 
** lity of a female tongue is a task that has hitherto defied the 
“ powi# of man.” 

There are at least a dozen other characters in this book, 
that urould admit of phrenological analysis, both entertain¬ 
ing and instructive ; but we miyt have done. Were wc to 
go through the whole minut(4y, wc would have to write a 
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book as large as “ The Inheritance.” It is sufficient to sayy 
that it is one of the abliest and most phrenological works of 
I the kind that has fallen under our‘notice; and wc wish the 
author all the fame and emolument from her labours which 
they so justly deserve. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CON.7ECTURAL ORfiANS OF HUNfJER AN1> THIRST; 

Ity B. M.D., corrcsjtondaij:: Mevih:^of the Plirnwloffical Sociciy, 

Cojxnhaffcti. 

In publishing tlic following eoiniminication from our zeal¬ 
ous and able correspondent, we wish ,to correct a slight mis¬ 
take into which he has fallen. ,Drs G. and S. believe, as 
well as himself, that some parts of the brain must be appro- 
])riated to the mental sensations of appetite, and of hunger {fiid 
thirst, but they have not yet been able to determine w here 
they are situated; and they, therefore, speak of them as 
matter of conjecture only. They, however, are inclined To 
believe them to exist some where about the base of tlie 
brain ; and, as Dr Ho})pe’s remarks may excite tt) observa¬ 
tion, we give them a place. As he writes in a language that 
is to him foreign, the style w'ill not be suhjectetl to loo rigid 
criticism. As the base of the brain can he inspected only 
after death, it is to the medical profession that we must look 
for further light in determining the jioint in (juestion. 


Drs Gall and Spurzheim do not suppose the brain to be 
provided with an organ for hunger and tlfifist. These sensa¬ 
tions they consider only as affections in the nerves of the sto¬ 
mach and palate, caused by defect of matter, with w^ch the 
body constantly must be supplied, partly for assimilation, and 
partly, no doubt, for incitation. This is certain beyond a doubt; 
but I am of ojjinion that wc must, besides, suppose an organ . 
in the brain of animals for tno instinct of NntrHhn (taking 
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nburishment) for the preservation of Jjtfe, which incites us to 
the sensual enjoyments of the palaU, and the activity of 
which is independent of Klinger and thirst. My reasons are 
^ briefly these:— 

To preserve the life of individual organisms till their des¬ 
tiny be accomplished is necessary for the maintenance of 
the species. It is then as probable that the animal be ‘en¬ 
dowed with an instinct of self-preservation as it is v/ith that 
of generation. ' 

^As the instinct of Amativeness is combined w'ith voluptu- 
<TOUs pleasure, taste is coinbined with the instinct of nutrition ; 
but nourishment is so absolutely necessary for the organism 
at all times, thatf some stronger impulse was required to 
make the animal mindful of the immediate supply ; there¬ 
fore it was gifted with tho keen feelings of hunger and 
thirst. With regard to generation, no similar impulse was 
necessary, there being no peril in delay. 

How should the mere sense of hunger, more than any 
other disagreeable or painful sensation, make the animal de¬ 
sire food, the necessity of such not being known to him by 
experience ? This could only be effected by instinct^ because 
either an instinct, /. c. the immediate impulse of an organ, or 
else experience and reflection, arc the causes of all actions. 

We observe, that the chicken is no sooner out of the egg, 
than it picks the grain that lies on the ground, and the 
new'-born babe sucks the nipple. Is this to be explained 
without the supposition of an organ analogous to that j^hich 
makes the duckling imiTf^Piiately pUingc into the water, or 
mak^s the kitten bite the first mouse it meets wdh .? 

Neither am I able otherwise to conceive how' the new-born 
animal can discriminate what is useful for its nutrition ; that. 


for instance, the chicken never mistakes gravel for grain, end 
that the wild beasts always avoid the poisonous plants with¬ 
out ever tasting them. 

When tlie child, even enjoying perfect health, sucks till 
‘the stomach is filled, in a litera^'ense of the word, it surely 
feels no buncer or thirst ; veto if la d to the breast, it will 
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continue sucking, even sometimes having thrown off the last 
draught from overfill^g. 

Braschet (Memoire surles Fonctions du Systeme Nerveux 
Ganglionaire) says, an animal will feel no hunger when the J 
eighth pair of nerves is properly divided, and yet will eat, bu^ 
likewise without any sense of satiety; and, therefore, wijl \ 
continue eating, even though the stomach and the gullet be 
quite stuffed with food. Is not this an evident proof, tliat 
the appetition for food is completely independent of hunger ? • 
or should we presume, in this case, that it was only a coKse- 
qnence of habitude ? ' \ 

If nothing but hunger and thirst impelled man to take 
food, he would, when satiated, have no appetite for meat and 
drink; yet we every day observe people that cannot resist 
the temptation of surfeiting themselves both with meat and 
drink, though they know it to be noxious, and others again 
that never are tempted to gluttony. Let it not be alleged, 
that it is the recollection of the sensual enjoyment that urges 
tlie appetite. It is indeed present in every individual; nor 
would this be more plausible, than if we said that it was the 
recollection of past pleasures that excited lust. 

The,last objection leads us to the two following proofs, for 
my opinion, which I consider as the most weighty. We recol¬ 
lect a taste we once had on the tonmic, or a sound we once 
heard, or a visible object wc saw ; however, we cannot sup¬ 
pose any organ of the external senses to be gifted v/ith Mc- 
mory. It is not the eye that recollects sights, but the organ 
of Form, Colour, &;c. ; it is.(^«!Ct the ear that recollects 
tunes, but the organ for Melody, and so forth. We may 
then, with a high degree of probability, suppose an organ in 
an analogous relation to the tongue aiiS palate, always as^ 
sertirtg, with Dr Gall, that every organ has its own memory 
and imagination. 

When we have no appetite, it may be roused by the sight 
pf a table stored with delicious viands, even if we do not 
taste a bit of them ; nay,\'ven by the thought of such,—^by 
mere Imagination it may lie roused. Even m sleep, we 
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sometimes may gormandize. But that last-mentioned mental 
function also must needs have an orgjfn for its activity; this 
organ, only from desire, sets to work the instruments for its 
gratification, and saliva is gathered in the mouth. Some- 
|^J;hing analogous takes place when the organ of Amativencss 
is in like circumstances. 

It would be passing difficult, on account of their situation, 
to pursue the method of Dr Gall in observing the interior 
parts of the loin medil cerebri; but the similarity of their •* 

r cture with that of the rest of the cerebral organs, justi- 
the opinion that thest, like the other parts of the brain, 
are also organs. Their low situation in the base of the 
skull would, by iwialogy to that of the other oi gans, lead us 
to suppose that they were organs for the very lowest animal 
instincts ; and, from a like reason, we would suppose a rela¬ 
tionship between these and those which are situated nearest 
to fliem, viz. the organs of Destructiveness. Indeed, were 
we to determine, a priori^ a place for the organs of nutri¬ 
tion, it would just be this part of the brain. 

Finally, I 'think I have remarked, in several individuals 
addicted to gluttony and ebriosity, a considerable breadth 
of the skull about the base, indicating a fulness of the brain 
at this part. Nevertheless, observations made in this gene¬ 
ral way must alway s be very doubtful; certainty is to be 
acquired only by dissections, and by comparing the forma¬ 
tion of these parts in different species of animals and in 
different ages, as it is sfipposed that the organ of Nutrition 
is in the new-born aniiwiki^mparatively most advanced. 

According to my opinion, hunger and thirst must be dis¬ 
criminated from the desire of food which we call appetite; 
for those I consider as only affections of the stomachical and 
palatic nerves, caused by the defect of necessary supply; 
but aj'4>etite, as an activity of a fundamental animal instinct, 
which has in the brain an organ analogous to the rest of the 
organs. Xet there is a very intimate connexion between 
* .these ; thus, nothing can inoj-e effectually rouse appetite 
than hunger. 
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Further, it will be observed, that I deviate from Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim, when j. refer the sense of taste (or gust) to 
the brain, and only consider the nerves of the tongue, and 
the other parts in which gustation is perceptible, as its in¬ 
struments. This, however, appears to me plausible enough,, 
the case being similar with regard to sight, because, through, 
the ‘medium of the eye, we don't perceive or enjoy any 
thing which is not to be referred to the activity of some 
•cerebral organs. Likewise we observe, that for audative 
perceptions and enjoyments, there are correspondent organs^ 
and now, from a like reason to thdt which I have alledged^ 
of taste, I further think we ought to presume that smell also 
has its peculiar organ in the brain, probal)ly situated near 
to that of taste, and Jeeling also one, ^perhaps, in some part 
of the cerebellum. 

December, 1823. 


ARTICLE VII. 

IN.7UR1ES OF THE HEAD OR BRAIN CONSIDERED AS THE 
CAUSE OF IMPAIRED CORPOREAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
FUNCTIONS ; ILLUSTRATED BY CASES. 

* 

By Mr Alexander Hotd, Surgeon, Kilmarnock, corresponding Member of the 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, and Honorary Member of the Phreno. 
logical Society of Philadelphia. • 

In laying the following jntei:pst«|fTases before our read¬ 
ers, as examples of the /concomitance of lesion of ctre- 
bral and mental function, we are anxious to direct the 
attention of medical Phrenologists to a minute and accu¬ 
rate observation of the phenomena consequent upon wounds 
and disease of the difTcrent portions of the brain. Much va¬ 
luable information has been lost to science from physiologists 
not being acquainted with the functions performeil by dif¬ 
ferent parts of that organ. \ A knowledge of Phrenology • 
affords a facility, and adds a|i interest to such investiga- 
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lions, of which its opponents l^ive no conception. We shall 

mention a single example. We lat^ attended a woman, 

who continued in a state of delirium for three days, during ^ 

which her ravings were chiefly about the supposed murder and 

I abstraction of her children. On recovering her senses, and 

I being asked if she felt pain in any part of the body (not even 

mentioning the head), she put her hand over the organ of 

Philoprogenitiveness, and said that “ she had no pain except 

in that spot, where it had been vcri/ severe, but was now much • 
easier.” It may be said that this was merely a curious coinci- 

d^ce. Let it be so; biy; let us attend to such coincidences, 
and we may at length discover how they are connected. 
While we wish it, therefore, to be distinctly understood, 
that we do not adduce Mr Hood’s cases as proems of the 
functions discovered to*belong to the different organs, and 
do not publish them as sueft, we still think them of import¬ 
ance, as examples of the relation between the functions as¬ 
signed in a state of health and the phenomena of disease. 
The medical details may appear, to general readers, inap- 
j)ropriatc to twir Journal; but medical practitioners will re¬ 
cognize them to be indispensable to the full comprehension 
aiul authenticity of the cases. 


Case — July, 1824. • 

James Umpherson, weaver, a little man alwjut middle age, 
was waylaid on the moruiflg of the new-year,and struck ^shverc- 
ly on the head with a pair ofStnall kitchen-tongs. By the 
first stroke, one of tlic blades was broken about four inches 
from the centre nail which joins the blades together; and, 
in giving the second blow, the broken extremity had started 
out, arifl made nearly a right angle with the blade which was 
lield in “the hand. In this manner was the poor man struck 
violently as with the head of a small hammer. About two 
inches and a half to the left of the vertex, in the situation 
'the organ of Cautiousness, th^- broken extremity penetrated 
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the integuments, parietal bone, dura mater, and brain, to .a 
considerable depth. Some people at a distance were wit¬ 
nesses of what past, and, on coming up, found the man lying 
bleeding on the street. By the time medical assistance ar¬ 
rived, the man had recovered from the first effects of the in- 

% * 

jury, and being somewhat intoxicated, would not suffer him¬ 
self* to be bled; the wound was of course simply dressed, 
and the patient left till the following day. 

14th.—As there were no symptoms of compression or con¬ 
cussion, some blood was taken from the arm, and twelve 
drams of the sulphate of magnesia prescribed. ^ 

16th and 17th.—The whole of the scalp covering the pos¬ 
terior and lateral portion of the parietal Vvone was swollen, 
soft, and puffy, and occasionally shooting pains from the 
wound through the head. The poultices which have been 
applied are from time to time covered with small quantities 
of blood and purulent matter. 

20th.—Head confused, complains much of pain in the 
wound, slept little during the night, right arm and leg 
numb, weak, and paralytic, pulse low, bowels'regular. On 
account of these alarming symptoms, the surgeon in attend¬ 
ance very properly desired a consultation, when a free inci¬ 
sion was made in the integuments immediately over the 
perforation in the skull, and free egress was given to a con¬ 
siderable quantity of blood and matter. On examining mi¬ 
nutely the perforation in the skull, the hole was quite circu¬ 
lar, and scarcely admitted the tip of the forefinger. No 
fragment of bone could bo detectefib»^riotwitstanding that the 
probe passed, without the slightest obstruction, an inclj, and 
a half, or from that to two inches, into the substance of the 
brain. The case appeared to be attended'with considerable 
difficulty, in respect to the practice which ought to be 
adopted, and much danger to the patient. Although the 
brain had been relieved from some degree of pressure by the 
discharge of purulent matter, still the paralytic affection re¬ 
mained, and the broken fragments of bone which filled up 
the circular opening, when thLskuIl was entire, had not been 
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^elected. They must, undoubtedly, have been forced into 
tlje substance of the brain, but whither they remained at¬ 
tached to the dura matar appeared to be very uncertain; 
and, in the circumstances of the case, was perhaps of little 
1 consequence. Much danger to the patient was apprehend¬ 
ed, from allowing these broken pieces of bone to remain in 
the wound; and still greater danger was anticipated from 
consequences which might arise from the use of the trepan, 
and a search in the substance of the brain with a view to* 
t^ir extraction. In farther deliberation on the nature of 
the case, it was thought probable that, in the course of the 
suppurative process, the broken pieces of bone would be 
brought to the si^rfacc, and that, by keeping the wound in 
the integuments open, an opportunity would be afforded of 
extracting them, from time to time, as they made their ap¬ 
pearance. 

61st.—The wound in the integuments has cicatrized, all 
except in the centre, where there is a small aperture over the 
opening in the skull, through which the air passes and re¬ 
passes with every pulsation of the brain ; feels some numb¬ 
ness in the right arm and leg, with shooting pains running 
from the wound through the head. 

April Sd.—In the course of the last ten weeks, has had 
two or three severe attacks of pain in the stomach and 
bowels, which, on these occasions, yielded>in a few days to 
calomel, sulphate of magnesia, and castor oil, &c. He has 
also been afflicted twice*or thrice with an eruption on the 
skin much resembling'*jj>&oriasis ; but whether this morbid 
condition of the skin arose f^m derangement of the digest¬ 
ive organs, or the impaired functions of the brain, may seem 
doubtful. 

From the 4th of March to the 2d of April, eight small 
pieces Af bone were extracted from the wound. There is 
some slight deficiency in the right arm and leg,—^general 
health not .very good,—has for scjmc weeks past walked out 
‘regularly, when the weather would permit, and has now bel 
gun to work a little. From a^elicatc state of health, tedt/i 
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a degree of timidity with which he was •not Jbrmerly c^ected^ 
there is much reason'to apprehend that he may never Re¬ 
cover his wonted strength, vigour,, and hardihood. 


Ccise 9d. 

Four years ago, I visited a man named Morton, who had 
met with a severe accident in falling from a stage-coach. 
The whole of the left ear was torn, and hanging down on 
». the neck by a small slip of skin. There was a fracture in 
the temporal bone, commencing immediately over the 
tus, and extending to the inferior Alge of the parietal bone, 
corresponding to the organs of Destructiveness and Comhor- 
tiveness^ with some degree of depression; tjiiere was also frac¬ 
ture with depression in the posterior projecting part of the 
occipital bone near the middle— Philoprogenitiveness and 
Concentrativeness. The ear was made fast in its original 
situation by three or four stitches. It adhered, and* did 
well, and the patient had a good recovery, except that the 
right arm became weak and smaller than the other. With 
regard to his mind, he affirms that he is morcihr'dahlc than he 
was wont to be l>efore the accident, and thinks that he could 
not follow out or execute any plan with so much success as 
formerly, particularly if it required steady attention and ap~ 
plication for several months. 

4 

« ' 

Case Sd. — March, 1824. 

J. M,, a maiden lady, 48 years of age, was, about 20 years 
ago, ’’affected with a kind of religious melancholy, which 
lasted some months. Shbitfy^ter this, she was seize(| with 
typhus mitior, under which she lingered long, but ultimately 
had a very good recovery. For many years after she en¬ 
joyed good health,—was inoffensive, social, cheerful, and 
rather gay in her deportment. 

In the summer of 1823, she went to sea-bathing quarters 
with some friends, and was observed to be somewhat more 
folatilc than usual, which might possibly have escaped- 
notice, had it not been foi'^what followed. On returning 
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from the coast, she went on a visit to a friend, but re- 
1;^ned in a few days rather unexpectedly, in a very un- 
e^y and depressed state of mindf An incident of a 
trifling nature was mentioned as being probably in some 
way connected with the exciting cause of her complaint. 

• In early life, having for a short time been somehow inad¬ 
vertently locked up by herself in a room, her mind became 
so much agitated by fear, and the impression which it made 
was so permanent, that, during the subsequent period of, 
her existence, she could never endure the idea of sleeping in 
a room, the door of whi^i was locked. While absent from 
home, she unfortunately happened to be again placed in a 
situation similar to that which had left such an unpleasant 
and indelible inipressiua upon her mind. The excitement 
which was produced oil this occasion, although of a very un¬ 
pleasant nature, seemed to*be temporary, as she did not 
brood over it, or make it the subject of conversation. About 
the middle of September she lost all relish for society, was 
pensive and melancholy, but her melancholy had in it a 
deep tinge of religious despondency. Her compunction and 
self-accusation, both with respect to the Author of her being 
and mankind, were at times most poignant, but evidently 
proceeding from the workings of a body and mind diseased. 
With the view of keeping the nature of her complaint as 
much concealed as possible, a gentleman ^t a distance was 
consulted, who had formerly attended her, and who knew 
her constitution well. Xhere was a small scirrhous tumour 
in one of the mamnue, the catamenia had for some tinofe dis- 
appeared, and a course of ^fCBt^TRilita, and al«es, was pre¬ 
scribed secundum artcrii. * No Advantage to her health 
seemed to follow from the use of the medicine; for the 
complaint grew daily upon her, and was often aggravated 
by paroxysms of despondency little short of absolute de¬ 
spair. Ill the extremity of her sufiering, she would start 
with hurried steps from one corner of the apartment to an¬ 
other, the'eye staring wildly, and uttering the most piteouar’^ 
and piercing shrieks. 

Oct. 6th.—It was on tlnf recession of one of these 
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pardxysms that an opportunity was afforded me of obser\u 
ing the effects of this disease on her constitution. J^t 
this time every bodily complaint was absorbed or for¬ 
gotten in her mental affliction. Though the paroxysm had 
subsided, she was by no means relieved from the ‘fearful 
anticipations and gloomy forebodings which constantly* 
clouded her mind. She took medicines with reluctance, 
from a conviction that no medical treatment could be of any 
f avail in her case. The medicines which she had been taking 
were discontinued, her hair cut short, and the head bathed 
with warm vinegar and water; leerhes were also applied to 
the temples, and an anodyne draught was to be taken at 
bed-time. 


7th.—The means employed for her relief seem to have 
had some effect in moderating the violence of the paroxysms, 
and in procuring rest, with some general amelioration of her 
anguish. • 

16th.—Since the application of the leeches and blister, &c. 
the disease has never assumed such an aggravated form; 
and though the paroxysms have lost much of their former 
violence, still there are periodical exacerbations of the com¬ 
plaint, and great permanent despondency. She speaks little, 
but is always coherent; has no symptom of derangement, 
but melancholy; shuns the society of her friends and ac¬ 
quaintances ; takes no interest in passing events; remains 
much in bed ; and leaves her sleeping apartment witli re¬ 
luctance, and soon returns to it. The laudanum has been 
discontinued, from a belief that little, good has been derived 
from it; light nourish]h^’*3?et*Tias been recommended^ and 
a glass of port wine daily about twelve o’clock. 

(Some medical details are here omitted.) 

The patient gradually became weaker, and, after suffer¬ 
ing a good deal from epileptic fits, and the continut.nce of 
the mental despondency, she died, 20th February, com¬ 
pletely exhausted. The following were the appearances 
After death:— 


On dividing the scalp, rand removing the skull-cap, 
the frontal sinuses extende(|| much farther laterally than 
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lusual, and the plates of the bone receded from each other 
about one-eighth part of an inch. ‘The size and extent of 
the sinuses were the mo^je reroarkablb, as they did not ap¬ 
pear to be tf^usually large during life. No spiculae were ' 
observed to project from the bones that compose the 
case of the brain by which this viscus could be injured. The 
■blood-vessels in the dura mater appeared to be more, nu¬ 
merous than usual, full of blood, but not pretcrnaturally 
distended. There was no effusion of water between tht; 
tunica arachnoidea and pia mater. hVoin the internal sur¬ 
face of the dura mater,,a little posterior to the coronal su¬ 
ture, and an inch and a half to the left of the sagittal suture, 
grew a small, round, hard tumour, of the size of a split pea, 
which, being raised, left a corresponding depression in the 
convolutions of the bfain on which it pressed. Two-thirds 
of it pressed upon one convolution, and one-third upon an¬ 
other. This tumour was precisely in the situation of the 
organ of Hope in the phrenological system. In the dura 
mater, or rather in the superuu* and posterior part of the 
falx, precisely beneath the commencement of the lambdoidal 
suture, a spicula of bone, a quarter of an inch in length, Was 
detected dipping between the two organs of Self-esteem.* 
The brain itself was unusually firm, its blood-vessels nu¬ 
merous and conspicuous, clearly indicative of its having 
been in a state of chronic inflammation. 't'l le ventricles con¬ 
tained a small quantity of water; but notwithstanding a 
ukinutc and tedious examination, no other morbid appear¬ 
ance could be discovered. The changes of structure in 
other parts-of the body ne^fTlwHSe described. 


• in llaillie's Morbid Anatomy it is stated, that bony matter is not only 
found indifferently in every part of the dura mater, but is almost always ad. 
iiering at the superior longitudinal sinus, or its falciform proces.s. Where tlie 
bony matter has been formed in the dura mater, with sharp processes growing 
from it, convulsive motions have very commonly occurred in various parts of 
the body, <rften a continued pain in the head, and sonietimcs delirium. Hut 
headttcb formed no part of the complaint in this case. ‘ 

Voi.. II.—No V. 
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Case Uh.—July 28 , 1824 . 

Adam M^Coiiocliic, pardoner, Dankeith, aged forty-eight 
' years, of regular and sober liabits, was observetnlo be indis¬ 
posed on the 31 st of May. The morning being damp, he 
did not rise quite so early as usual; and when he rose, his 
wife .remarked, that he began to seek for something which 
he could not name; nor could she for a time comprehend 
tjie nature of his search. The socks which he Iiad been 
accustomed to wear in his shoes had been mislaid, and occa- 
sioned his embarrassment. After tli#y were found, and the 
other parts of his dress adjusted, he went out to the garden, 
and began to plant some cauliflower. Thither he was ac¬ 
companied by his wife, whose attention had been forcibly 
arrested by something peculiar in his manner, and by a 
striking deficiency that she observed in the use which he 
made of language, which in fact was limited to a few words.. 
More anxious concerning the duty which he owed to his 
master, than the complaint with which he had been so lately 
seized, he immediately proceeded to gravel the walks in the 
vicinity of the mansion-house. In the meantime, his wife 
informed the steward that her husband wa.s singularly in¬ 
disposed, yet in a way Avhich she did not by any means com¬ 
prehend. The steward advised him to leave off work for 
the present, and to go home and send for medical aid. The 
first part of the advice was adopted, though he could not be 
induced to send for medical assistance till the factor on the 
estate hrged the propriety of it. Being reque.stcd to visit 
him, an opportunity was me of seeing him on the 

afternoon of the day on wliich he was seized. He was lay¬ 
ing dozing in bed, and perspiring copiously, but rose quickly 
and came out of bed, as if nothing had been wrong. After 
the first agitation of the moment had subsided, the ^pulsc 
was found to be natural; but the tongue was foul, and the 
bowels were slow. In questioning him respecting the nature 
of his complaint, and the state of his feelings, little infonna- 
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’'^ion of a satisfactory nature could be obtained from him, on 
account of his utter inability to givl^ a description in lan¬ 
guage of the^atc of his mind, together with his internal 
feelings^and sensations. He raised his hand to the left side 
^ of his head, and pointed more particularly to the temple be- 
liind the angle of the eye, and said there was “ something 
“ about itP After repeating the phrase several times? he 
got out the word rheumatism,” signifying, as it was un¬ 
derstood, that his complaint was a rheumatic affection of* 
this part. He had no apparent difficulty in comprehending 
any question which migltt be put to him; but his answers 
W'cre always such as these,—“ something about it,"''' “ plenty 
about “ Utile about or “ nothing about it."''' When 
asked whether he had pain or uneasiness in his head, his an¬ 
swer was, that there was “ something abiout it?'' But when 
similar questions were put to him with respect to the chest 
and abdomen, he replied by saying, there was “ nothing 
about itb' A psalm-book w as presented to him, to see 
whether he could read; but the only word which caught 
his eye which* he could name, was “ man.” The names of 
the letters, however, of w'liich this monosyllahlc is composed, 
he did not recollect so vividly as to be able to jironoUiiee 
them. He was then asked, whether he could read fluently 
jirior to the present attack, to which he replied, that he 
'knew “ plenty about it;” and forthwith Iwoiight me a vo¬ 
lume of travels that he Imd lately been reading. On rC- 
tpicsting him to repeat the Tmrd’s prayer, his answer was, 
he “ keifd ])lenty alxftit it ;”^ bu^ t liis was all the informa¬ 
tion be could give concerniiig it. ^Bcing apprehensive that 
the disease might end in palsy or aj)oplexy, fourteen ounces 
of blood w'ore taken from liis arm, and ;i laxative prescribed 
for the evening. 

Jude 2d.—Pulse and skin natural, tongue foul, and 
bow'cls rather slow since the t>perat\on of the physic. Being 
asked if he had any complaint in his head, he replied, that 
there was “ a hantle about it.” He continued to take much 
interest in what, was going oil in the garden; and besides 
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working a little himself, he pointed out to the labourers, by"* 
means of signs, what plots required to be dug or hoed, what 
crops required to be thinned, weeded, or otherwise sorted. 
To his wife, who accompanied him on all ^lAf^ons, he 
pointed out some flowers which wanted water. His manner, 
however, of expressing this idea, was very peculiar, which 
was 'by saying, they have “ nothing about them and dc- 
siresd her, by signs which she could not misapprehend, to 
put “ plenty about them,"” meaning that she should give 
them plenty of water. When she ceased to apply watpr 
before he judged them to have enough of moisture, he urged 
her to apply more by unequivocal signs, and by uttering the 
expression “ little about them,” by which he w'ould have^ 
her to understand that they were not sufficiently watered. 
His judgment did not appear, from any thing which could 
be observed in his conduct, to be in the least impaired ; and 
his recollection of facts and circumstances was clear ^nd 
distinct, as was exemplified by incidents of daily occurrence. 
There were some words, when yironounced before him, that 
even then he could not articulate, which inilutVd me to be¬ 
lieve that some of the small muscles, which arc brought into 
action in the pronunciation of certain words, were somewhat 
paralyzed. A psalm-book was presented to him as on a 
formef occasion ; but instead of naming the. letters of tlie 
alphabet, or proiiounciiig the word.'., be nundiered them ac¬ 
curately in the order of reading from left to right, thus,— 
one, two, three, four, five, six, sdven. Sec. ; and when he 
came to the end of the li ne, he agaiw began at unity, and 
went on as formerly, nuinficring the words in each linp in¬ 
stead of reading. About sixteen ounces of blood w ere again 
taken from the arm, and two pills administered in the even¬ 
ing, each composed of twm grains of calomel, and three of 
cathartic extract. His head was directed to he shavetfi, and 
a blister applied over the whole scalj). June 4th.—The 
medicines operated powerfully, and the blister^did well; 
has been rather pecvisli and fretful, sometimes outrageous ; 
hut to be irritable is bis constitutional temperament. Pulse 
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knd skin natural; tongue continues foul; desired to take 
the pills only occ^ajJPaUy^ hut to talA; a little rhubarb every 
day ai^welv?^^ock, by way of correcting and strengthen- , 
ing the siidMach. The symptoms continue nearly the same; 
but it is quite evident, from repeated trials, that, in addition 
to the great injury his memory has sustained, that there are 
many words which he cannot pronounce by any effort>that 
he can make, owing to some aflection ()f the muscles concern¬ 
ed in articulation. • 

,9th.—Has had some paroxysms of passion, which, for a 
short time, became so extravagant, as to indicate something 
like derangement. On tlie whole, however, he has made 
considerable improvement: he has not only the use of a 
iniich greater number of words than usual, but he has al«i> 
recovered tljc power of reading, though very imperfectly. 
There arc still many \vords wliich he cannot pronounce; 
and when interrogated, whether he has any uneasiness iii 
his head, his answer is uniforndy, that there is a “■ haiitlc 
“ about it,” implying evidently that it is far from being in 
a healthy coftdition. The head was again tlirected to be 
shaven, and bathed morning and evening with vinegar and 
water. 


14th.—Continues to imj)rove in reatling, to wliich he 

applies himself assiduously ; but there is not apparently 

■quite so much imjiroveinent in his jioweri* of conversation. 

Other symptoms nearly llie same. 21st.—Can read tolerably 

well, with the exccjitioti of a few words, which he cannot 

pronounce. He canixit, liowever, repeat a sentence, or even 

a syllable of the Lord‘’s prayer, lor any other portion of the 

sacred volume with which he was formerly feuniliar. He 

moves his legs and arms with perfect facility and apparent 

vigour; but says the right hand is “ dumhy' though most 

probi^jly he meant numb. Tongue clean, skin and pulse 

natural, and bowels quite regular. On the whole, he is flat 

and spiritless, and thinks himself little or no better. The 

arm to be rubbed, the head .shaven, and the rhubarb con- 
*1 ' 

tinned. 
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July 2d.—Has been rather melancholy, and the right arn/ 
and leg arc affected with weakness and iTncegular nervous ac- 
>. tion. The right leg, between the head of th^^dbia andintcr- 
nal maleolus, has been affected with a kind of^bbliematous 
swelling, which was removed by friction in the course of a 
few days. He can read pretty well, but cannot repeat any 
thing which may have been committed to memory ; there 
are still some words which he cannot pronounce, though they 
iire much fewer than they were three weeks ago. A strong 
degree of excitement seems to give him a temporary com¬ 
mand of a few' words which he h^fe not in his calmer mo¬ 
ments. This I hatl an opportunity of witnessing in the deep 
interest he took in the swarming of some bees, and in put¬ 
ting them into the skep. 

10th.—Tongue clean, bowels regular, pulse and skin na¬ 
tural. Has been taking wine and bark twice a day since the 
4th instant, which appear to liave done him good. ft’is 
reading is not materially improved since last report, Init can 
read verses much bettor, having obviously acquirctl an ex¬ 
tensive addition to his vocabulary. He can use both anns 
and hands equally well; perceives little difference with re¬ 
gard to strength, but a striking difference witli respect to 
sensation. When he seizes a body with the right hand, some 
seconds elapse before he feels distinctly the object which he 
grasps, and the sdisutions of heat Jind cold arc so very inqier- 
fectly perceived through the medium of the right hand, that 
he has^often to Rpply the left so as to'enable him to judge ac¬ 
curately of the tenmeratu rc of Ip dies. *This day, for the first 
lime, by means of language, has,he been able to make him¬ 
self intelligible with rcsj)ect to the state of his feelings since 
the commencement of his complaint. States, that wlien I 
presented the book to him and desired Ijini to read, and that 
when he numbered the words one, two, three, four, fivP, six, 
&c. he comprehended the im})ort of the w^ords thus number¬ 
ed, although he did not recf)llect how to pronounce or name 
them. 17th.—Continues to im})rove botli in health and in. 
the power of supporting conversation; has for some weeks 
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complained of an unusual sensation in the skin, covering the 
bony part of the^iglit side of the ifose states that at pre- 
seofr-^^re ii^j^fensatioiR of numbness, similar to that whicli^ 
he fe^'lTrfhe right hand, in that portion of the skin of the 
face extending from the external angle of the right eye to 
the angle t)f the lower-jaw on the same side, thence forward 
tAvo inches, and then directly upwards to the anglethe 
mouth, embracing the up]>L'r-llp, as far as the ala nasi, and 
thence upwards along the ridge t>f the nose as far as the i»- 
i\er angle of the eye. The eye itself is sometimes aflected 
with a peculiar serisatftjn of itcliiness, but never perceives 
that vision is in the least impaired by it. 

^6tii.—C'ontitjues to take bark and wine ; spirits good, 
strength improving, and in every re.spect he is greatly bet¬ 
ter, though liiere is still considerable deficiency in the power 
of supporting conversation from an inability of naming many 
tilings Avhieh he knows perfectly, or with Avliich he is quite 
familiar. The right hand is still deficient in sensation, but 
is as strong, and can use it in every respect as well as the 
left. The portion of skin, described in the last report, co¬ 
vering the right side of the face, has recovered much of ils 
^.eiisibility, looks Avell, and seems to be in good health. 

August 9th.—lias been lab(jiiring all day in the garden, 
found him making some jottings in a memorandum-book, 

• still .sonic niim])iie.ss in tlie right liaiid, a*itl in the .skin co- 


w 

* I’alsy ih sometimes so very general as almost to affect the whole, most fre- 
»jueiitly, however, the arm j^nd leg of one side only are affected. Ailien tliere 
is a tendency to palsy on one side, .^ftmciimes an inability of clincliing 

or closing the hand completely on ^le side ^hieh is threatened, but which is re¬ 
moved by a ropious detraction of blood. A paralysis of the muscles of the fore¬ 
arm has sonielimcs occurred to me in jiracticc : most frequently it appCvirs to be 
a local affection of tlie nerve supplying these muscles, and in general is cured 
in the course of <cn days or a fortnight by means of stimulants, particularly 
blisters. Scunctiines also it haiipens, after a very good recovery from typhus 
fever, Tnat one, two, or more muscles in different parts of the body arc left in a 
state of paralysis. A case of this kind occurred to me some years ago, in which 
the adductor pollicis inanus, and the extensar pollicis pedis, were discovered to be 
paralytic, uyd the muscles, particularly the one of the thumb, was shrunk, soft, 
an4 flabby, and eight or ten mouths elapsed ere it recovered its wonted size, 
* plumpness, and vigour, .so as to enable tlic man to follow liis occupation of caj:» 
pet-weaving without inconvenience. 
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vering the right side of the face; deficiency in conversation ' 
also observable, but his spirits and gengrq^ health are good, ^ 
^ and on the whole it seenis reasonable J:o oeliev^i^^^t, in gi^iort 
time, the functions of both body and mind wiri'i3ie'*^fe8tored, 
though perhaps they may never recover completely their ori¬ 
ginal healthy condition. 

OBSEttVATIONS- 

u An attentive perusal of these cases suggest some important 
reflections concerning the pathology of the brain. Some of the 
cases show to what an alarming extent this important organ 
may be injured, in some instances, without destroying life, or 
even very materially disturbing the functions of health. It 
would neither be professional, nor philosophic, however, from 
a few remarkable cases, to infer that the brain is of little consi¬ 
deration in the animal economy, or totally unconnected with 
the operations of the mind. Were the patients in all such cases 
capable of giving a distinct and accurate account of their 
feelings and sensations, and the medical observer fully ade¬ 
quate to point out every deviation from the healthy condi¬ 
tion of body and mind, much of our surprise would cease, 
and the apparent anomaly would disappear. In the case of 
M‘Pherson, the iron had penetrated the brain an inch and a 
half, or from that to two inches, in a transverse direction, 
yet for several days he could go about, converse, take food, 
&c. till the extent of the injury he had sustained began to 
show itself by suppuration, confusion of intellect, and an ac¬ 
cession of palsy on one side. By giving vent to the matter 
which pressed on the brain,, these^aflections of body and rjind 
abated, and nothing but debility from loss of blood, and the 
operation of medicines, met the eye of the cur.sory observer. 
The debility, however, had certainly something of a peculiar 
nature in it, intimately, if not immediately, connected with 
injured brain, and to this cause most probably ought to 
be referred the eruptions which appeared on the body in 
the progress of the cure, and the unmual degree of 
dity which was observable towards the completion of it. 
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This patient began to manifest great timidity when almost 
ojvcry other symptom had disappeaiPed; and it is not un- 
worlli^of rel»«js»^^tn£h ^is man was •struck on the organ of ^ 
Cautiom ■‘Morton, again, who fell from the coach, has en¬ 
joyed good health ever since his cure. In him the fracture 
’ extended over the car from the temporal into the parietal 
and occipital bones, and the arm on the opposite sid^S«tiU 
an inch smaller than the other, and with regard to his mind, 
he affirms that he is much more irritahls than he was wont tt^ 
bcj and that he is not quite so capable of prosecuting any de¬ 
sign which requires contiiaued and steady perseverance. It is 
a common observation, and therefore has most probably some 
foundation in tru^h, that people who have suffered severely 
from wounds in the head, or from fever acc{)mpanied with 
phrenitis, are more susceptible than others of being roused 
by passion, or excited by intoxicating liquors, and that on 
those occasions they are sometimes subject to temporary de¬ 
rangement, though this may have been unknown to them 
previous to such casualties. And it is considered as an as¬ 
certained faetdn the animal economy, that whenever there is 
an extensive solution of continuity, although the parts may 
heal up, they never acquire such a perfect organization as 
that with which they were originally endowed. The same 
law holds good with regard to parts which have suffered se¬ 
verely from inflammation. * Hence it seems seasonable to sup¬ 
pose, that when a part of the brain, on which some moral or 
intellectual function depoods, has suftered much from inflam¬ 
mation, or external vajlcnce, although the part thus Veak- 
ened or injured may perform the fimction or functions which 
depend upon it, in the ordinary sieves (^thc system, yet when 
the whole faculties are roused by intense feeling, or excited 
by intoxicating liquors, then will the organic lesion be evinced 
by corsesponding derangement in the manifestations of in¬ 
tellect and feeling. In such an injured state of parts, ^.are 
found data for explaining the timidity of McPherson ; the ir¬ 
ritability and want of perseverance in Morton; and most 
proSf ably also the maniacal conduct of the late Sir Archibald 
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Gordon, Kinlock, who was tried, in 1795, before the High 
Court of Justiciary, foi* the murder of his brother. ■» 

In case third, we hdve little appar;'iit deliwi^ment^ the 
condition of health, except what might be consiocfg d ' R s arising 
from intense moral and religious feelings of the most unplea¬ 
sant and overwhelming nature. The religious despondency * 
abaR:d considerably during a period of three or four months) 
between the commencement and termination of the disease; 
ftill her own morbid feelings occupied her whole thoughts 
without one ray of hope to cheer or alleviate her distress. 
On dissection, a small spicula of bone was found in the dura 
mater, or upper part of the falx, which dips down between 
the organs of Self-esteem ; besides, thcre^was a small tu¬ 
mour wliic;h grew from the dura mater, and pressed upon 
the organ of Hope. The bony deposition in the one situa. 
tion, and the tumour in the other, though in the first in¬ 
stance merely the result of diseased action in the vessel* of 
the part, must necessarily in the progress t)f the complaint 
have become per})etual sources of irrilalion. 

But ossification is said to be a common ocfcurrence in or 


near this part of the dura mater, and Dr Baillie observes, that 


“ where the bony matter is formeil, witli sharp processes grow- 
“ ing from it, convulsive motions have very commoiily occurred 
“ in various parts of the bijcly, often a continued pain in the 
“ head, and sometimes delirium." In the case before us, early 


in tlie disease there were several severe nervous attacks which " 


could scarcely be designated by any otlicr name than convul¬ 
sive, and some days previous to death the cjiilcplic attacks 
were fretpient and severe^ In Sliaw'si Manual of Anatomy, 
page 197, it is stated, that in thjrec cases in which bony de¬ 
positions were found in contact witli the olfactory nerve, the 
patients had suffered much, for a considerable time previous 
to death, from the sensation of unpleasant odours. In our 
patient's case, convulsive attacks were distinctly marked only 
a few days previous to death ; the other symptoms of spicu¬ 
la', irritating the dura mater, were wanting; and for two or 
three months ther.c were not the slightest symjitoms of ^on- ‘ 
vulsions ; yi t during the* whole of that period her thoupiflits 
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could not be diverted off Jier own unpleasant feelings for a 
♦single hour or although shfe was often without any 

compfe 'rft. we not therefore be allowed to in-^, 

fer, that tiiife peculiarly uncomfortable condition of her feel¬ 
ings arose from the irritation of the osseous spicula, which 
was found situated in contact with the organ of SclF^teem ? 
With regard to what might be the precise effect of tftfe tu¬ 
mour which pressed upon the organ of Hope, it may be diffi¬ 
cult to determine, as the same organ on the opposite sid^ 
partook only of the general affection of the brain ; but it 
seems reasonable to suppose, that the morbid depositions in 
which the disease commenced, soon induced chronic inflam¬ 
mation througlKxpt the whole cerebral substance, at the same 
time that the organs ])rimarily and principally affected were 
most conspicuously aflected in the manifestation of the func¬ 
tions which were dependent upon them. Whatever may be 
themght of this attempt to reconcile the phenomena of the 
disease with the appearances on dissection, it was almost im¬ 
possible for any one ac(juainted v»?ith tlie principles of the 
new doctrine on this subject, to omit observing the striking 
coincidence and apparent corroboration which Phrenology 
seems to receive from morbid anatomy. We have no faith 
in the doctrine of chance, and therefore cannot believe that 
the mental affection, and morbid appearances after death, 
were the result of fortuitous circumstances; but we are 
abundantly/ aware of the infinite variety of modidcations 
among diseases which ajlpear very similar; and also of the 
utter impossibility, in^some instances, on dissection, to ob¬ 
serve the deviation which ijnay have taken place from the 
healthy condition of parts, and of the innumerable variety of 
shades in difference even where this is possible. 

The la.st of these cases is not without considerable interest, 
in as much as it unfolds to us the nature of that affection by 
which individuals sometimes suddenly lose the verbal recol¬ 
lection of almost every term in tlie language, without the 
idcj-s being lost, or the judgment impaired. This patient, 
although he had forgot in general the names of objects witli 
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which he was familiar, yet when the name of a thing was 
given in his hearing, heVas capable of recollecting it for a ^ 
, few seconds of time, so as to be abletf^a?^pron>iii^ it ag/iJh ; 
but the fact was very different with R. W. whose “base is 
narrated at page 235 of the Transactions; he very often could 
not recQ?ftict the word so long as to enable him to pronounce 
it a second time, thereby evincing that the paralytic affection ’ 
was more severe in the one case than in the other. In as 
ftir as pain, in a part frequently recurring with much severity, 
can be considered a general indication of the seat of disease, 
R. W.'s case tends to corroborate the observations of Phre¬ 
nologists respecting the situation of the organ of Language. 
But the paralytic nature of the case seems to be completely es¬ 
tablished by that of M‘Conochie's, which bears to it the most 
pointed analogy with respect to the phenomena of language, 
though the pain was indeed less acute, and affected a much 
greater surface, being most severe behind the outer angle, of 
the left eye, and extending backwards and upwards over a 
considerable portion of the parietal bone, as lar as the ver¬ 
tex ; accordingly the organ of Language was not exclusively 
affected, for some of the muscles which assist in articulation 
were in a certain degree paralytic, from the impediment 
which was conspicuous in the pronunciation of some words. 
The blunted feeling of the skin covering a considerable por¬ 
tion of the right side of the face, without the muscl(*s beneath- 
being affected, the numbness of the arm of the same side, 
and the diminished sensation, particularly of the hand, while 
all the powers of motion were retained in perfection, speaks 
unequivocally as to the nature of the disease. R. W.’s^case 
and the one before us mutually illustrate each other. In the 
former, the paralytic affection seemed to be confined exclu¬ 
sively to the organ of Language, in tiic latter, the same or¬ 
gan suffered, thougli not quite so severely, but the paralytic 
tendency extended farther, involving some of the muscles 
concerned in articulation, the skin of the face, Inith extremi- 
ties on the same side, without materially affecting the [lo^ver 
of muscular motion. / 
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We may now shortly endeavour to sum up the accession 
of^vidence whicW^hrenoIogy seems to derive from an at¬ 
tentive observation of lite phenomena of disease, and of ap- • 
pearances on dissection, and we cannot fail being struck with 
the conclusive nature of the evidence in several instances, 
/ind in nb particular case is there any apparent dis?^gancy 
which can tend to throw discredit on the observations of 
Phrenologists. M‘Conochic's case, and more particularly 
R. W.’s, so often mentioned, go far to establish the individu¬ 
ality of the organ of Language, and to confirm the accuracy 
of the observations of the gentlemen who have discovered its 
place in the brain to be above and behind the socket of the 
eye. The gerttral doctrine concerning the connexion of 
mind and body, and the manifestations of the former being 
dependent upon the development and healthy condition of 
the latter, receives ample confirmation from Case 3d. It 
seldom or never has been customary with practitioners, or 
anatomists, to associate moral feelings with any particular 
portion of the brain; wlicn morbid appearances therefore 
Avere observed in situations to which observation has now 
assigned particular functions, the mental phenomena were 
either entirely omitted, or vaguely noticed. The skilful 
anatomist may, in the majority of instances, be able to detect 
morbid cliangcs in an organ fixjm the healthy condition of 
parts, still he is not more capable than the most illiterate 
peasant either of establishing or disproving the truth of phre¬ 
nological science from dissection, or morbid anatomy,alone, 
without previously being intimately acquainted with the si¬ 
tuation of the organs as ihey aore delineated on the bust. 
Anatomy exhibits only the organic texture of a part, but re¬ 
veals nothing respecting its function : hence the numerous 
and revolting experiments which arc in daily operation upon 
live animalsj to gratify the prying and restless curiosity of 
man. The gait or motions of an animal struggling in the 
agonies of death, with the skull broken open, and the brain 
■carved suitably to the conceit or whim of the operator, af- 
fof^s little satisfactory information to the* dispassionate in- 
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quircr. Prior to all observations, it would have been impos- 
sibJe to determine that even the eye wag^th-^seat of vision^r ‘ 
“the ear of hearing, although in their tJrganic ?5xture ancT me¬ 
chanical arrangement they are admirably adapted to their 
respective functions. From a great variety of observations 
which jl?dVe been made on the form of the human head, or, 
brain, many organs, each the seat of a particular function, have 
been pointed out; when therefore the mental phenomena, in 
ahy given case, indicate preternatural and diminished func¬ 
tion in a particular part or parts of the brain, and when dis¬ 
section after death actually exhibits the organ or organs in¬ 
dicated in a diseased state, the nature of the evidence thus 
obtained is as conclusive, with regard to the*accuracy of the 
mode of the investigation, as any demonstration in Euclid. 
Hence, though we know nothing of the nature of the mind 
apart from the body, we are led irresistibly to conclude that 
its manifestations arc dependent on the development abd 
healthy condition of the organic system which Providence 
has been pleased to assign it. 

ALEX. HOOD. 

Kilmarnovh, Avs>ust 31, 1824. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

CASK OF COMPRESSION OF THE BRAIN. 

On 20^h March, 1824, a boy betwixt eight and nine years 
of age, named Alexander Drummond' received a severe in¬ 
jury in the head. He was-thrown down in a street in Glas¬ 
gow by a coach ; he fell on his riglit side,—a wheel passed 
over his head, fracturing the skull on the left side, whicli 
was uppermost, and pressing the lower side with great force 
against a round-headed stone. The injury done to tlie left 
side extended over tlic part of tlie skull which corresponds 
to the back part of Ideality, the lower and anterior portion 
of Cautiousness, and the upper part of Secretivencss. Tlicv 
})artg depressed on the right side corresponded to tlie organ 
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of Combativeness, and tlie right lobe of the cerebellum. 
These were squeezed inward, so as tb occasion a depression 
perc^rtible d!i passing^?ie hand along the exterior of the 
skull, but without laceration of the integuments. Mr Nel¬ 
son, surgeon, Glasgow, who attended him, stated, that no 
part of the brain was lost, and that he conceived ?ll^dura 
mater not to have been perforated. He treated the accident 
by topical dressings to the wound on the left side, and by 
^ purgatives,—-and the boy rapidly recovered. He was in -a* 
statp of stupor for some days till his bowels were cleared ; 
but soon thereafter rejoined his playfellows, and was to seek 
when he made his visits. The wound is now cicatrized, and 
no perceptible change has taken place in the boy’s talents or 
dispositions. 

To jiersons unacquainted wjth Phrenology, this case might 
appear to be in opposition to the science, wlien, in truth, it is 
not so. In the Jirst place, no brain was lost, and it is the 
brain, and not the skull, which is the organ of the mind ; 

The fracture on the left side extended over part of 
three organs,—-Tdeality, Cautiousness, Secretiveness,—but it 
did not embrace the w'hole, or even the greater part of any 
of them,—and the corresponding organs of these faculties 
on the right side were not at all affected; and, The 

depression in the organs of ^Comhativeness and the cerebel- 
lufn was confined to the right side, and th# corresponding 
organs on the left side were not only untouched, but appear 
more prominent than they'usually are at his age. Mr J^el- 
son mentioned that the "boy had manifested the Combative 
propensity since the accident^ in fighting with his compa¬ 
nions. 


, ARTICLE IX. 

SKULLS OF THREE MURDERERS IN DUBLIN. 

In our first Number, p. 116, we noticed a report, which had 
reached Edinburgh, through a Swiss gentleman of the medi- 
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cal profession, that three skulls, kept in the museum of the 
College of Surgeons in'Dublin, and known to have belongg^jk 
to murderers, did not 'present indic«fl^ns of larger organs of 
Destructiveness than those observed in men in general; and 
we gave a contradiction to the statement, on the authority df 
a corygiSpondent in that city, who had examined the skulls^ 
and favoured us with incasurcincuts of them. In August 
last we visited Dublin, and inspected the skulls in ques> 
Hion. They were those of Matthew Osborne, Bridget But- 
terly, and Bridget Ennis,—all executed for murder. yVe 
found the observations of our corrApondeiit correct in every 
particular, and can assure our readers, that the skulls in 
question resemble, in the closest manner, the skulls of mur¬ 
derers alrc.ady in the phrenological collections. The organs 
of Destructiveness, and indeed the whole base of the brain 
corresponding to the animal propensities, were large, while 
the coronal surface, which is connected with the moral senti¬ 
ments, were proportionally deficient. The mistake can be 
easily accounted for. These skulls were ranged alongside of 
those of several other criminals executed for murder, and did 
not in any striking degree differ fr{)m them. There was no 
skull, in that part of the collection, of any individual who 
was known to Iiave possessed virtuous dispositions, so that 
no contrast could be made between the skulls in question 
and those which had belonged to persons of an opposite cha¬ 
racter. There were two skeletons of adults under glass co¬ 
vers jii the same apartment; and on comparing the skulls of 
the criminals with the skulls in then', a great difference was 
perceptible ; but the history of the individuals to whom they 
had belonged was also unknown. We observed the skull of 
a negro, executed for insubordination and rebellion, which 
bore strong phrenological marks of a peculiar character. 
The organs of Self-esteem, Firmness, and Combativeness, 
were very large, while those of Reflection were uncommonly 
small, even for a negro; and we |K>inted out this develop¬ 
ment before the character was mentioned. Such dispositions* 
would lead naturally tt) the resistance of authority. 

2 < 
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In surveying the many admirable preparations made by 
the late Mr Shekelton, and hearing the many encomiums 
)id^ed on his talents and virtues by his professional brethren, 
we felt mu^ regret tlilf he had been withdrawn, by a pre- ' 
mature and unexpected death, from a scene of so much use¬ 
fulness ; and the more so, as the report to which we have al- 
Juded ortginated, as we were informed, with him, "and from 
his known candour we had anticipated satisfaction in point¬ 
ing out to him the source of his mistake. 


ARTICLE X. 

SKULLS OF EXECUTED CRIMINALS IN THE COLLEGE 

• OF GLASGOW. 

• 

These skulls, which we lately inspected, present the same 
characteristics as those above-mentioned ; the base and back 
part of the brain are very large in proportion to the anterior 
part and coronal surface. The skull of M‘Kean, executed 
for an atrocious murder, a considerable number of years ago, 
bears the marks of a wound in the left organ of Conscien¬ 
tiousness, said to have been received in battle in his youth. 
The bone had never closed over the brain, and a hole of a 
quarter of an inch in diaqieter is seen exactly over the mid¬ 
dle of that organ. There is an evident* shrinking of the 
outer surface of the corresponding part of the skull on the 
opposite side; but, as the skull is not open, we coqld not 
discover whether the mterior surface was affected. The case 
desA'ves the attention of tlx; Glasgow Phrenologists, 


» VoL. II.—No V. 
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Lettre de Charles Fillers d GEtfSess CtrrrER, sur une 
Nouvelle Tkeorie du Cervcau par le Docteur Gall. Metz, 
1802. 8vo. pp. 84. 

It is the fashion with the opponents of Phrenology to repre¬ 
sent the whole mental organs and their functions as emana¬ 
tions solely from the fancies of Drs Gall and Spurzheim. 
They have been told very frequently that the organs were 
discovered, and not invented; that ftiey were found out, and 
published to the world sticcessively ; that at first there was 
no appearance of a system, either of mental faculties or 
cerebral organs, but a simple detail of apparently crude and 
unconnected facts concerning th.c connexion of certain pro¬ 
pensities with particular parts of the brain; and that the 
present aspect of Phrenology as a system of the hurSan 
faculties and their organs evolved itself spontaneously out 
of the mass of facts which had been observed and ascer¬ 
tained. All this, however, the opponents refuse to believe, 
and shut their eyes against the positive evidence by which it 
is established. They intuitively feel, that if they were to 
admit this to be the true origin of the science, they could 
not consistently condemn it without resorting to a similar 
course of interrogation of nature. They therefore cling to’ 
the notion, that Drs Gall and Spurzheim merely elaborated 
their system, more majorum, out of their imaginations ; and 
trusting to the uniform eyperience of 'past ages, in regard 
to all INVENTED theoriesn of mind, they confidently wait 
the day when “ the new theory,’''' like all its predecessors, 
shall have gone through its regular course of rise, progress, 
and decline, and expect that then their contempt of it will be 
recognized as a proof of their superior sagacity. ^ 

To such persons we recommend a careful comparison of 
the state of Phrenology in 1802 with its state in 1822; the 
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former descril^ in the little work, the title of which is pre¬ 
fixed to this article, and the latter in the Transactions of the 
^^[^enological Society, and the work reviewed in our next 
article. A^a short view of its condition in 1802 may not 
be unacceptable, even to a phrenological reader, we shall 
make a few extracts from Villers’ work, premising, that its 
author was not a disciple of Ga/l, but of j^ani; sb that he 
is at least a neutral witness. 

Mr Villers mentions, as a chief condition “ in deterrain- 

ing what cerebral organs correspond to each of our moral 
faculties/’ that we must have “ accumulated a sufficiently 
great number of fads and observations,’’ and he has the can¬ 
dour to acknowledge, thA “ to make up for other deficiencies 
the author of the new theory seems to have better fulfilled this 
condition, and to have dissected with care a great number of 
brains. There Was, indeed, a time when every body at Vienna 
trembled for his head, and feared lest, after his death, it should 
be put in requisition to enrich the cabinet of Dr Gall. The latter 
**■ announced that he was chiefly bent upon having the heads of 
those who were extraordinary,and distinguishedfor great quali- 
ties or great talents,*—an additional reason for most people re- 
doubling their alarm. Too many were disposed to believe them- 
selves the objects of the doctor's attention, and to imagine that 
“ their heads were coveted by him, as specimens necessary to the 
“ success of h;« doctrines, S<»me pleasant anecdotes of this ki^id 
are mentioned. Old Mr Denis, the emperor's Uhrarian, in~ 
** seried in his will an express clause to protect his skull ft on the 
“ greedy scalpel of M. Gall. But in spite of such fears and 
precaution.s, the latter has not failed of materials, and ha,y col- 
lected a great number of heads, among which are those of 
some illustrious men, as of the brave Marechal de Wunnser. 
He possesses the skulls of‘poets, madmen, reftbers, and dc gens 
“ de tout calibre. He has ac Ided as many heads of animals as he 
could collect suitable for his purpose, especially of those whose 
character and manners are W’ell marked. lie has scrupu- 
“ lously informed himself of the history, dispositions, habitk, pas- 
“ sions, vices, and virtues of all thes& individuals, men as well as 
beSsts j and he has drawn igenerai inferences from them, at 
** once very curious and very striking. Tlie hospitals of Vienna 
have also furnished abundant observations; and Dr Nord, 
** physician of the great hospital for the insane, has often found 
the rules of his confrere. Gall, confirmed by the lacts, in in- 
speiting the skulls of his patients.” Pp. 34—3(>. This testi- 


• “ Si Tange exterminatcur ctait a mes ordres, ecrivit-il an Baron de B., 
f g»rc a Koestner, a Kant, a Wicland, et autres de leur pareils!” &c. &c. 
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mony as to Dr Gall’s mode of. studying human nature, and 
his anxiety to rest his opinions on the basis of experiencej 
deserves the most seriots attention of all our opponents, 
is from one of themselves. ' 

In speaking of the differences of natural dispositions and 
talents, M. Villers expresses himself with considerable feli¬ 
city and ‘ liveliness. “ Tel grand physicien ne peut loger 

dans sa tote auciine idee philosophique, et deraisvnne, d V^gal 
d'un capitaine dc dragotis, des qii’on met sur le tapis, meta- 
physique ou morale.” The organs most essential for the pure 

Captain of dragoons lie in a different direction from those of 
the reasoning powers; and M. Villers himself tells us, that 
there is a German proverb, which says of a courageous 
“ and enterprising man,” that “ he is as as the Jtst he- 
“ hind the earSy"' p. 53 ;—a description of iiead necessarily 
implying a large organ of Combativeness. 

Many of the faculties, now ascertained to be primitive, 
and to be connected with particular organs, were not known 
in 1802, when M. Villers published, and the functions of 
others were very vaguely defined. In a note at p. 33 of 
this Number, we have already noticed the idea then enter¬ 
tained of the function of the organ No 2, and shewn how 
entirely it agrees with the (pialities since assigned to it by 
the British Phrenologists, 

Adhesiveness and Combativencss were perfectly ascer¬ 
tained at an early period ; but Destructiveness was not, nor 
the distinctive functions of Secretiveness and Acquisitive¬ 
ness,—^both being included under one organ. Indeed, the de¬ 
scription of this organ and its functions is another irresist¬ 
ible proof of Gall’s absyilute good ftfith and adherence to 
fact, and total disregard of systematizing. It is stated*, for 
example, that we find a prominence in the region of Secret¬ 
iveness in cheats, “ gens Jins et madres and that “ all 

those who belong to the honourable nation of dupes have a 

depression in this place. Such heads,” continues oui* face¬ 
tious author, “ are worth nothing in a revolution, and hence 
“ they have been cut off'by hundred.s.” He then adds,—Gall 
“ believes, that when this organ extends a little torvarjts the fore 
** part of the head, and the prominence extends to the pointy 
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No 6 b,” (or, in other words, to what is now known to be the 
•Cg'an of Acquisitiveness), it hecomcs Ike organ of larceny. He 
has remarKed this in many robbers, '^nd other persons, who , 
felt a secret inclination to steal, without any otherwise bad in- 
tention, or necessity for doing so.” This, our readers will 

perceive, was the first step made towards the discovery of the 

organ and faculty of Acquisitiveness. 

The two organs of Scll-cstecm and Love of Approbation 

were then also regarded as one, and called the “ organ of 

Pride and Ambition.” Subsequent observations hatye proved, 

that they are distinct. ^ 

It has been observed, that the organ of Cautiousness is 
much less developed in the French head than in the Eng¬ 
lish. M. Villers'has noticed this fact, and very ingeniously 

conjecture.s, Whether^ considering the extreme rarity of the 
qualities belonging to this^organ,—the grosses perrnques of 
“ the last century, invented at Paris,—were not intended to re- 
medy this omission of nature ? They took their origin,” he 
adtfs, “ at the coui’t of that prince who prized most highly gra- 
“ vity and circumspection ; and, certes, we must confess, that 
“ a physician or a member of parliament, in a square peimke, 

“ was a very different person from one with a round close-cut 
“ head ; nobocly doubted the existence of great sense and pro- 
“ found reflection under that enormou.s mass. The high tnnpet 
now takes the place of the vast peruke; and, without doubt, 
it is for the same reason that all the European statesmen still 
'' cling to it as essential to the representation of their employ- 
ments !”—P. .'>7- 

Among the sentiments,' the functions yf the organs of 
Hope, Conscientiousness, Imitation, and Wonder, and among 
the intellectual faculties, tliosc of P'orm, Size,Order, and Time, 
had not then been discovered, and in several of the 6thcrs 
the precise functions had not been clearly ascertained. In 
speaking of the “ organ of metaphysics,” (Causality) the si¬ 
tuation of which he does not accurately mark, Mr Villcrs takes 
occasion to say, that in general he has remarked, that Ger~ 

man, flwiss, and English skulls, are more frequently provided 
with this i)roniinence than those of the Parisians.” This 

agrees perfectly with what we have observed and stated in 
our Third*Number. Mr Villers, who is a zealous disciple 
of Kant, hints that all who oppose the doctrines of Kant 
must have “ vne furintsc cavite'^ in this region, and he ad- 
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vis^ Cuvier to overhaijl the heads of his “ confreres a I'ln- 
“ stitut, Messrs les Ideologues,” in whom he expects be wit! 
find it small. We have seen several members of that learned 
body who have certainly no great endowment of Causality. 

In hisn account of the faculty of Wit, we find ^an unex- * 
pected confirmation of Mr Scott’s views of that quality of 
mind. Mr Scott regards it as giving great power of discri¬ 
minating the nicest differences; and therefore as essential to 
a truly philosophic mind. Dr Samuel Johnson possessed 
this po\\er in a high degree, and yoltaire in a still higher. 
Mr Villcrs describes it as “ that sagacity which enables us 

to conceive, seize, and to express with vivacity, and to per- 
“ ceive the relations of objects with each othrt’." This is a sort 

of left-handed definition, but, taken in fonjuction with the rest 
of the text, the meaning is obvioqs enough. Such, he says, was 
the peculiar talent of Voltaire, and in his bust the organ is 
highly prominent. Andrieux, professor of French Eloquence 
in the College de France, and author of some good plays, is 
one of the best living examples of this organ, and the corre¬ 
sponding mental quality, that we have ever seen. The fore- 
h^d is broad and prominent at the superior and external 
angle, almost to a deformity; and we never saw such exqui¬ 
site power of nice and just discrimination. To hear him 
read a piece from Voltaire, whose writings are favourable for 
the display of this quality, is a treat, the repetition of which 
few w’ill willingly deny themselves after hearing him once. 
His voice is low and husky, and his attitudes arc nothing ; but 
the delicate perception of shades of ifteaning, imperceptible 
to a less gifted mind, are jdmirably rendered. • 

The organs of Ideality and Imitation, like those of Secre¬ 
tiveness and Acquisitiveness, seem to have been confounded 
as one; for M. Villcrs mentions, that “ all great actors and 
great poets have this part of the frontal bone arched an^ pro¬ 
minent,”—^and describes its functions to be such as are now 
known to result from a combination of both. , 

One other remark, and we have done.—The metaphysir 
clans in general, and Mr Stewart in particular, regard the 
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evidence of consciousness as the most satisfactory and irrre- 
sistible of any. But consciousness ^necessarily varies with 
every change in the condition of the material organ of mind, i 
and no two individuals, though placed in circumstances pre- 
, cisely similar, are ever conscious of precisely the same feel¬ 
ings and Ideas. The Phrenologist therefore is not disposed to 
draw his information so exclusively from that source until he 
has discovered by what causes it is chiefly modified, and there¬ 
fore relies more on observation. What could Mr Ste\var;« 


say to the following case, an extreme one w'e admit, but there¬ 
by shewing, in a hig'hdr tlegree, phenomena which every 
case manifests in a lozue?\ but which he entirely overlooks ? 

Mr Villers says, I saw at Frankfort a very intelligent and re- 
spectable young lady, who, after much opposition on the part 
“ of her family, married the man whom she passionately loved. 
An accident occurred at the*birth of her first child, which was 
followed by a long weakness, on recovering from which she 
Iwid altogether lost her recollecticui of the time which had pass- 
ed since her marriage inclusively. She remembered distinctly 
every thing down to that date, but nothing beyond it. At 
“ first she repelled with alarm both her husband and her child, 
“ and she has pever since been able to recover her recollection 
of that period, and of the events which accompanied it. Ifcr 
parents and friends have sncceetletl, by reasoning, and by we 
“ authority of their testimony, in persuading her that she was 
married and had a son ; she believes them, because she is more 
willing to suppose that she has lost the recollection of a whole 
year, than that they are all impostors ; but her own conviction^ 
** sA CONSCIENCE INTIME est POUR RiEN.^ She sees her hus- 
“ band and her child, without being able to imagine by what 
magic she has acquired tlie one and given birth to the other.” 
—P. 30. 

The author concludes by giviu^^ the following list of fa- 

cultie,s and organs: ^ ^ 

1. Organe dc la force vitaee {medulla oblongala.) 

2. Organe de la force generatricb. (Amativeness.) 

3. ___ de la suscEPTiBiLiTE, ou IRBITABILITE. (Philopro- 


genitiveness.) 

4. t - _de r AMOUR PUB ET DEsiNTEREBSE, de Tamitie, de 

la FiDEiiiTE, de la sociabilite. (Adhesiveness.) 

5..,,^_du COURAGE. (Combativeness.) 



, .-■■■ \ de la RUSE. (Secretiveness.) 

b _j‘du PENCHANT A voEEB. (Acquisitivencss.) 

_de la CIBCONSPECTION. (Cautiousness.) 

de la MEMOIBE OHOBE. 
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0. Organe de la MiuoiRE log alb. (Locality.) 

10. — de la MfeMoif.E nominale. (Language.) 

11. --de la MjEMOlBE VEHBALE ET OBAMMATiaALE. 

12. __ de la memoire des nombres. (Number.) 

13. de la MUSICAL. (Tune.) 

{ 14. 1 Organe des arts du dbssin. (Weight & Colouring.) 

14._ J Organe des arts mecaniques. (Constructiveness.) • 

(Au-dessus de I'entre-deux des sourcil.) * Organe de la me». 
taphysique. 

15. Organe de la bonte et de la douceur. 

(Aux deux elites du precedent.) Organe de la sagacite^ ou 
de I’esprit. 

16. Organe de Tobservation. 

17._de la GENEROSITE. 

18 ._de la penetration. 

19.__— de 1’ imagination. ^ 

20 . —— de la relioiosite, ou de la theosophie. 

21. _de I’oRGUEiL, de I'ambition, de la vaine glorie. 

(Self-esteem and Love of Approbation.) 

22._de la perseverance, et de la permete. (F'irm- 

ness.) 

In some instances it is difficult to discover the relation be¬ 


tween the organs here enumerated and those now held to be 
established, and this arises from several now ascertained to 
be distinct being here spoken of as one, from the functions 
i^many being very imperfectly discriminated, and from dif¬ 
ferent functions even being assigned to the same organ, ow¬ 
ing to the total absence of any thing like metaphysical analysis 
of the faculties. These circumstances shew in the strongest 
light the statement to be correct, that Phrenology was discov¬ 
ered, and not invented. 


AR^ICLp XII. 

OasERVATiONs Oil Phrenology, as n^ording- a Systematic 
View qf Human Nature. 8vo ; p. 57. With a Plate, 
price 8s. Edinburgh, Waugu 8e Innes ; and JOgle, 
Duncan, and Co., London. 1822. 

We notice this work as a contrast to the Sketch of Phre¬ 
nology in 1802 by Mr Villers. Exactly twenty years elapsed 
between the dates of the two publications,—and this one also 
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re from the pen of an unbeliever. The author of the “ Obser- 

“ vations” informs us in his preface, tHat, “ till very lately, he 
“ was one df the many who treated the^octrines of Phrenology ^ 
** with disregard, if not with contempt and derision. Like that of 
most others who are hostile to these doctrines, his opposition to 
them did not proceed from conviction, arising from any exami- 
“ nation, ^but rather from an utter ^norance of what they truly 
** were, and a general impression of their being absurd, hetero- 
“ dox, and irreconcilable to the principles of true philosophy. 

“ His attention was more immediately directed to them by an 
article in the second number of the New Edinburgh Review, 

“ where, he was somewhat startled to find, the editors of that 
” journal publicly avow their belief in the truth of the doc- 
“ trines, and recommend them to those who had hitherto op- 
“ posed and derided them, as at least deserving a calm and can- 
did examination. Knowing the principles upon which the 
" New Edinburgh Review' is conducted, and having perfect re- 
liance on the good faith and honesty of the declaration, this 
“ open avow^al made a considerable impression upon him, as he 
knows it has done upon others, and he forthwith resolved to 
“ make himself acquainted with the system so recommended, 

“ apd to examine before he entirely rejected it. He accordingly 
“ read wdth attention some of the most approved works on the 
“ subject, and heard the doctrines explained and illustrated by 
reference to a small but well-arranged collection of casts. He 
was far fronn^ yielding, to what he then saw and read, instant 
“ and implicit assent ; on the contrary, all his original impri^s- 
“ sions and preconceived opinions were against the system; and 
he was resolved to admit nothing but on the most cogent evi- 
dence. Tlie subject, however, took a strong hold of his atten- 
tion, and he could not altogether refuse his assent to one or 
“ two striking facts w'hich seemed to be established by evidence 
as convincing as that which is generally received without dis- 
“ pute in other sciences. But a few facts, how^ever well estab- 
“ fished, seemed to him insufficient to prove the truth of a system 
“ which embraces so w ide a range, as they might be contradicted 
“ or neutralized by others which he had no "opportunity *of ob- 
“ serving. He therefore suspendedHiis judgment until farther 
“ ob-iervation, and a more careful e*amination of the plienorae- 
na, should determine him to yield his solemn belief, or confirm 
him in utter scepticism. 

“ In the course of this inquiry, the author fell gradually into 
“ a train of reasoning on the subject, which appeared to him to 
be kighly interesting ; and new views opened to him as he 
proceeded, leading to conclusions equally curious and imex- 
“ pected. Being desirous of recording his impressions before 
their freshness had worn off, he has committed his ideas to 
writing 2ls they arose in his mind. He has been encouraged 
to think that the public may perhaps consider them worthy of 
** some attention, and that they may be held of the more value 
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" as the views of one who is not yet an entire convert to the 
system^ and therefore not likely to feel an undue bias in its 
favour." r j. 

The author, after making some judicious observations on 
the harmony which reigns in the works of nature, and on the 
prohabiltties of different ^arts of the brain being ^connected * 
with different mental faculties, proceeds,—“ I Inquire not at 

' present into the truth of the scheme, I merely wish to see if 
“ I can reconcile it to reason and analogy. If it be like the rest 
of nature’s designs, we are sure not only that it will be ade- 
quate to its purpose, but that it will possess a perfection gnd 
a beauty which are never found in ny scheme of mere human 
** invention. When I began to consider the schedule or map 
presented to us by Drs Gall and Spurzheim, I could at first 
see none of this beauty in it. In looking over their list of 
powers, I could observe no order or connexion between them. 

** The whole presented to me a rude apq>earance, quite dilferent, 
as I then thought, from what, is commonly found in nature. 
After a more attentive consideration, however, light began to 
dawn upon me, and, beginning to consider the faculties jn a 
“ certain way, and to group them after a certain order, the whole 
gradually formed themselves before me into a system of sur- 
** prising symmetry ; and, like the disjointed parts of an anamor- 
phosis, when seen from the proper point of view, collecting 
themselves into one elt‘gant design, delighted me with the ap- 
'pearance of that verj' order and beauty w'hich I would before- 
“ hand have exj)ected to find in them. 

“ In a scheme such as this, w'here we find powx’rs which arc 
analogous, which resemble one another in their nature and 
'' uses, or which act upon and co-operate with one another, or 
mutually aid and assist, or contrtd and balance each other, we 
should naturally expect the organs of these powers to be situ- 
ated near to one another, and in such a way as either to adjoin, 
or at least to admit of an easy coniinunication. Accordingly 
“ we find this to be the case; and we farther find the situation 
of the different powers, or rather of tlieir organs, to correspond 
in a remarkable manner y^ith tli^ir relative degrees of upe and 
" dignity. The organs of the intellectual faculties, we are told, 
occupy the forehead ; those of the lower, or what may be 
called the animal propensities, the inferior and posterior parts 
** of the brain—while those connected with the moral or con- 
trolling powers are found in the top or crown of thq,head. 
So much is obvious on the slightest inspection.” 

He then enters upon a particular examination of the 
whole arrangement of organs, beginning with'* the lower 
faculties, and afterwards ascending to those which are highelr 
and more intellectual. The view he presents is highly in- 
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teresting and ingenious; and the description of the opera¬ 
tions of the Jfaciilties in groups, displays at once deep insight 
into the constitution of the human mind, and great felicity 
and power of expression. We are under the necessity of 
• abridging this part of the work. , 

• Amativeness is found situated immediately under Phi- 
LOPiioGENiTivENEss, or the love of children; and next to 
the latter organ, and at the sides, is “ Adhesiveness,” or 
the instinctive propensity to attachment; the three forming* 
'together the group of th^ domestic affections. 

Next to these is Comiiativeness ; and no objects more 
frequently or more forcibly rouse the mind to war than wife 
and children when their safety or honour is at stake. Im¬ 
mediately adjoining to Combativencss is found the organ of 
Desteuctiveness, putting peril in the onset, and prompt¬ 
ing him who is oflended to exterminate the object of his re¬ 
sentment. In a rude state of society, also, these propensities 
minister in a high degree to the protection and subsistence 
of the individual ; and then not only prowess, but caution 
and cunning, are requisite to the savage to capture his prey 
and elude his enemies. Accordingly, next tlie destructive 
“ organ, and also atljoining the combative, lies Sccrctwe- 
“ ncss^ said to lead to cunning, slyness, and stratagem; and 
“/ibovethat, still bordering on Combativencss, is Cautious^ 
“ nm*,—a quality, the use of which is mosf*obvious, both as 
“ tending to control the cpmbativc and destructive propen- 
“ sides, and to prevent us, in the eager indulgence of diem, 
“ from running headlong into danger and to death.” 

These qualities are most uecessary to man, as he exists in 
what is called the hnvling state of societ 3 \ Advancing for- 
" wards on the brain, we find the organ of Acquuiliveriesx, or 
the desire of appropriating and possessing those objects 
which are useful or agreeable to us. This leads us another 
** Stepan the scale ol“ society, or to what has been called the 
pastoral state,—^the first objects which I conceive to become 
** the subject of property, and to constitute natural wealth, being 
herds and,flocks. Destructiveness must accompany and pre- 
cede this exercise of the appropriating faculty; for until the 
savage animals are destroyed or subdued, the more peaceable 
and useful class cannot be retained in safety. 
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** Still advancing in our progress, and coming nearer to the 
knowing faculties, wd find Constructiveness. This leads us to 
the third step in the rcale, or the agricultural sla(% of society, 
to produce which requires the assistance of some arts, how- 
ever rude, and the fabrication of some machines, however 
“ simple. As this mode of life is more stationary than the pas- 
** toral, it necessarily leads to the erection of permanent habita- * 
tions, which we may trace in all their variety and progress, 

“ from the rude hut or wigwam of the desert, to the proud 
towers of the imperial city.” 

j Self-estjiem is situated next to the faculty which de¬ 
sires the “ esteem of others,**’or Love of Approbation ; tw-^, 
sentiments clearly distinguishable^ in themselves, but so 
closely allied, and which act so fre(juently together, as to be 
mistaken for one feeling by many ordinary observers. In 
the coronal surface of the head, in front, we find Benf.vo- 
LENCE, or the sentiment of universal charity to man ; im¬ 
mediately backwards, and adjoining to it, and in the middle 
of the upper aspect of the brain, is Vi':nf;iiation, prompt¬ 
ing to reverence of God ; next to this is Hope ; and adjoin¬ 
ing to these are the organs of Conscientiousness and 
Firmness. Thus we have the whole group*of organs ap¬ 
propriated to the moral sentiments standing together; and 
between them and tlie organs connected with Self-love are 
found Conscientiousness and Firmness,—faculties requisite to 
co-operate with both, and which serve to excite and maintain 
the one, and to rc^press the other. ‘Ideality, or the sentimefit 
which tends to refine, elevate, and exalt, is found situated 
between the lower propensities and the higher sentiments, 
and ^so immediately adjoining to the organs of the intel¬ 
lectual powders; and it acts frequently in cornbinatioQi witii 
them all. 

“ Proceeding now' to the front, we find around and above the 
“ orbits of the eyes, a set of faculties which furnish perceptions 
and conceptions of sensible qualities, viz., Forw, Colour, Size, 
“ Weight, Momenta, &c. These, together with Order and^Num- 
“ ber, seem to be peculiarly adapted to the mechanical and use- 
“ ful arts. They lie almost in a line tending from the junction 
between the eyes on both sides towards the templ,es, and ter- 
minating in Constructiveness, as if indicating their proper end 
“ and purpose.” 

Above the organs appropriated to the arts, and in the mid- 
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“ die of the forehead, lie those requisite for the acquisition of 
knowledge. First and lowest is the organ of Individuality, or 
** the power of attending to and remenAering facts and simple 
** details. Xhis is a most important facnJty, and of the greatest 
“ use in the ordinary affairs of life. It is not exactly synony- 
mous with Memory, though it includes what is probably the 
most generally useful part of it- The faculties for the obser- 
•“ vation of the qualities of Form, Colour, Size, and Wdighi, and 
'^,also thosfe of Order, Number, Locality, Time, and Tune, have 
all a memory for those objects and qualities with which they 
are respectively conversant. They are fitted to give us con- 
ceptions of those several qualities, which are almost as vivM^ 

‘‘ as perception itself, and which may afterwards be recalled 
J^t pleasure, or recur uncalled when occasion prompts, or 
circumstances suggest them. But Individuality, and the me- 
mory connected with it, are different from these, though they 
draw their materials from them all. Individuality, lying as it 
does in the centre, surrounded by these faculties of observa- 
“ tion, collects as into a focus the information obtained from all 
of them.” » 

Finally, in the summit of* the forehead, and situated to¬ 
gether, we find the organs of Comparison, Causality, and 
Wit,' the faculties connected wdtb them which confer the 

highest order of intellectual power. “ It is curious to ob- 
“ serve that the central part or organ, besides a general power 
“ of comparing,and combining, possess a particular power of 
“ perceiving relations of resemblance. That the next perceives 
^ those relations which, without including any resemblance, are 
“ still of an intimate, and necessary, and constant kind, such as 
“ those of cause and effect, and others of a similar nature ; that 
“ Wit perceives those which are more casual and remote, and 
Ideality those which are the most fleeting and unsubstantial 
“ of all. ’ y 

“ Some of the remarks I have here ventured to make, may, 

“ perhaps, appear too hazar,duus, and to have led me rather into 
“ doubtful and debateable ground. I have thrown them 9 ut as 
“ they occurred to me, ns at any rate worthy of some examina- 
“ tion ; but I shall not insist upon them further here, being anxi- 
•“ous<o avoid every thing that m«*y have the appearance of 
“ over-refinement. Without incurring any imputation of this 
kind, however, il may be observed in general, that nothing 
“ can be more simple, elegant, or appropriate, than the arrange- 
ment of those organs and faculties which are said to occupy 
the ferehead. Lowest are the faculties of Perception and Ob- 
servation,—next the knowing powers,—above those the reason- 
ing,—and last of all, the imaginative. Supposing that we 
were entirely ignorant of this system, and had sat down to 
* “ contrive a scheme in which we should place these powers ac- 
cording to their relative use and dignity, this is assuredly the 
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" very order in which we should be inclined to place them. 
'' But, in the peculiar positions that are assigned them in this 
system, there are ciroamstances of connexion and mutual re- 
lation to which we qould hardly have attended, and which 
** seem to surpass any effort of mere human ingenuity.” 

The view's now presented may appear fanciful to many 
readers, and we may be blamed for bringing them into no-, 
tice, as inconsistent with the dictates of a sound philosophic 
judgment. There might have been some weight in such re¬ 
marks, if Drs Gall and Spurzheim had published their sys- 
*tem complete in this arrangement at once; but it is a fact 
too notorious to be denied, and of which the preceding article' 
affords one item of proof, that the situation and functions of 
each organ were announced successively, and at long inter¬ 
vals of time, as the discoveries proceeded, that no idea of 
forming a system was entertained by the founders of Phre¬ 
nology, and that the order, acd beauty, and adaptation of 
arrangement now appearing, evolved themselves by the mere 
filling up of the parts, and were no less surprising to theSfe in¬ 
quirers themselves, than to those who now read and wonder at 
the ingenuity supposed to be displayed in this part of Phre¬ 
nology. The following observations of the author before us, 
therefore, are strictly philosophical, and deserving of the 

most serious consideration. “ It appears to me extremely 
** unlikely that such a scheme should ever have been devised by 
mere conjecture and hypothesis. It is so different from every 
thing that has been previously .stated to the world, that is 
“ almost iinpossiftle^it should ever have occurred to the mind of 
** any individual in any other way than that in which we are 
" told it did occur to its authors. K is a strong confirmation of 
this, if it be true, as I have been informed, that early plates 
exist of the scheme of feculties, in which blanks appear in se- 
** veral places ; and that till these were filled up by subsequent^ 
" discoveries, the system exhibited a very disjointed appearance. 

“ I am not sure if we might not go farther, and say, that, had 
** Dre Gall and Spurzheim sat down with the purpose of con- 
** structing a system from their own imagination, it is next to 
morally impossible that they co^dd have contrived one whwh har^ 
monized so completely with itself and rvith the actual state of the 
human faculties, and the uses to which these faculties are subser- 
** vienL This is a problem which has puzzled the most eminent 
'* philosophers of ancient and modern times; and all attempts ^ 
“ to solve it completely have hitherto been fruitless, so ael alm^^t 
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** to entitle ua to conclude that its accomplishment is beyond the 
“ reach of human ingenuity. If, then, these gentlemen had ac- 
“ tually succeeded in inventing a systen>like this, which affords 
“ a key to the.mental constitution of m^n, and a facility of ac- 
counting for the diversities of human intellect and human 
^ character, far surpassing any other system that ever appeared, 
—supposing it to be, as all former systems have been, entirely 
»“ hypothetical,—it would entitle the authors of it toi rank as 
'*j)nilosopl/ers along with the highest names which have ever 
“ adorned the annals of the world.” 

On the whole, we recommend this little work to the notice 
of our readers, as highly interesting and ingenious, and dis-* 
jjiaying in its author a mind at once elegant, profound, aqd 
comprehensive. a 


ARTICLE XIII. 

APPAMTIONS. 


We tiave now seen one of the persons in the west of Scot¬ 
land, alluded to in our last Number, p. 554, as liable to 
spectral illusions. He is thirty-eight years of age, in sound 
health, rcmark^)ly intelligent, and by no means liable to 
extravagance either in his sentiments or ideas. He men¬ 
tioned, that there is almost constantly present to his mind 
the appearance of a carpet in motion, and spotted with 
figures. On visiting Glasgow, he saw a large log of wood, 
mounted on two axles and four wheels, jaa^sing along the 
street; and on returning l\oine, the apparition of the tim¬ 
ber and its vehicle, with the horses, driver, &c. stood before 
him in the dimensions abd hues of actual existence. On an¬ 
other Occasion, he saw a funeral pass by the bottom of 
Queen Street, Glasgow; and for some time afterwards, 
whenever he shut his eyes or was in darkness, the procession 
moved before his mind, as distinctly as it had previously 
done before his eyes. These are mere instances out of many 
of objects and beings whom he has seen re-appearing to his 
fancy. He i» not conscious of the appearance of the phan¬ 
tom of any object which he has not previously seen ; and he 
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is rarely, or almost never, troubled with these visitations 
when actual existences are before his eyes in broad light; 
but at all times they appear to a greater or less ^extent when 
his eyes are shut, or darkness prevails. His head is in 
general well formed; the different organs, with the exception • 
of the organ of Wonder (which i^ decidedly large, and which* 
seems to be the origin of hV- affection), are fairly propor¬ 
tioned ; the knowing organs preponderating a little over the 
reflecting. 

He mentioned, that this peculiarity has descended to Jtis 
son. Lately, the boy made up to what he conceived t5 be* 
a beggar-man, and endeavoured to speak to him. The figure « 
retired; and the boy followed, till it disappeared at a high 
wall, seeming to glide into it. The boy ran up to the wall, 
and groped it with his hands, and then discovered that the 
beggar was a spectral illusion. We had not an opportunity 
of examining the head of the son ; but the father stated that, * 
in other res])ects, there was no peculiarity about his mental 
constitution. 

This case, therefore, com}>letcIy coincides with those ob¬ 
served by Drs Gall and Spnrzlicim, in which the tendency 
to see apparitions was present when the part of the brain, 
now named the organ of Wander^ w'as uncommonly large. 

Ill the present instance the organ may be felt decidedly rising 
higher than Imitation and Ideality, w’^hich are situated, on 
the two sides of ’’t. Sut:h cases are not rare. We have 
heard of several since our last publication; but not having 
had i an opportunity of examining them, we delay noticing 
them particularly. 

This tendency of mirfd, occurring in remote and secluded 
districts of the Highlands, has probably given rise to the 
second sight. The individual above described, if placed in 
a situation where his chieftain, his clansmen, their cUigs, and 
their flocks, were almost the only animated objects presented 
to his eyes, would have been visited with frequent spectral 
appearances of them. If, after the occurrence of such ap-. 
paritions, the chief had been killed, or the clansmen drowiffed. 
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or their flocks buried in the snow, the coincidence would 
have been marked, and the event held to have been pre¬ 
dicted by ah exercise of the second sight. Where nothing 


followed the spectres, northing would be said of their 
ance, just as happens in^c case of dreams. 



appear- 


ARTICLE XIV. 


^Itqnients of Phrenology; by Charles Caldwell, M.D. 
Professor of' the InstiAifes (f Medicine and Clinical Prac¬ 
tice in Transylvania University. 8vo, pp. 100. Lex¬ 
ington, Kentueky, 1824. 

We know, from undoubted authorityj that at one time Dr 
Caldwell entertained the most violent prejudices against 
Phrenology ; that, like the writer in the Philadelphia Jour¬ 
nal, quoted in our last publication (who is a different indi¬ 
vidual), he was persuaded, in some degree against his inclina¬ 
tion, to attcnd-*a course of Dr Spurzheim'’s lectures in Paris; 
and that his conversion was the result of the most rigid and 
minute examination of the principle.s and tenets of the 
science. We therefore hail the appearance of this little work 
with sincere pleasure, as well because it is the fruit of know¬ 
ledge and profound investigation, as became it is the first 
original publication on Phrenology by an American author. 
It is addressed “ to the pupils of the medical department 
of Transylvania University,” who are taught by the author. 
In a prefatory note, he says^—“ 'J'his essay is with peculiar 

propriety addressed to you (the pupils), as it was prepared 
and published at your request, and under your patronage. 
Should it proye in any measure instrumental in dispelling 
error, eradicating prejudice, defeating calumny, or propagat- 
“ ing ^ruth, the merit of the issue will bo in no small degree 
your own. But for your solicitation and encouragement it 
certainly* would not have appeared at present, perhaps not at 
“ all.” 

^ The elements arc introduced by some acute and judicious 
remarks on the relation between mind an<l matter. “ Let 
VoL. II.—No V. ir 
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** no one, then, become the scandalizer of matter, by represent^ 
ing it as in its nature cjegraded and ignoble. Such defamatimi 
'' is libellous towards Him who created, endowed, tgid configu- 
rated this substance for high and important purposes in the 
universe. / 

Of these purposes one of the i^)st exalted would seem to 
“ be its uuion with spirit, to be m^ le its associate and vehicle, , 
to communicate to it tbe eleme its of knowledge, and to serve 
as its instrument in all its operations. 

“ Still further to demonstrate the importance of matter, let 
us fancy its instant and entire extinction. In such an event, 
where would be the beauty, the harmony, I had almost said 
the utility of the universe? Where, indeed, would be the injj- 
verse itself? or what would be its character ? Instead of tSiac 
“ magnificent pageant of peopled suns and systems, rolling 
“ through space, and exhibiting a scene of sublimity and gyan- 
“ deur, worthy of the conceptions and exertions of a God, cx- 
islencc, could we so name it, creation, could the term be used, 

“ would be a lightless, noiseless, tenan^less void! Spirit would 
“ doubtless still remain, but what wouW be its objects, its em- 
ployment, or its efficfency ? lit what way would it exercise its 
“ powers, or on what subject would it act ? The Phrenologist is 
“ privileged to ask these questions. Let the mere spiritual'me- 
taphysician answ^er them as he may.” 

“ Matter, then, although it holds a lower rank, is no less es- 
sential in creation than mind ; nor does it fill with less perfec- 
tion the station assigned it. It is, 1 repeat, 'fitted in all re- 
“ spects, by its Divine Author, as a worthy and suitable associate, 
—copartner and coadjutor of spirit in the economy of the 
universe; and that economy could be conducted as well with- 
out spirit as without matter. Deprived of either, it could not 
“ be conducted at all ; for the pc'rfect accomplishment of the 
“ great scheme of things, these two substances are necessarily 
“ united and ada{/^d to each other by infinite wisdom. What 
God himself, then, nas thus, for the highest and the best of piir- 
“ poses, joined together, let no man? irreverently attempt, even 
“ in imagination, to put asunder. 

“ These remarks are made with a reference to tho.se philoso- 
ph(*rs, who, in relation to intellection generally, make it their 
business to elevate mind'knd d<?grade matter,—(I mean parti- 
cularly cerebral matter)—who, in this respect, manifest a 
“ strong disjiosition to make mind every thing, and matter 
nothing. I might with truth remark, that,*until very lately, 
such were both the disposition and the practice of every phi- 
“ losopher belonging to the orthodox school of' metaphysic^. Al- 
though facts and phenomena, which they could neither deny 
norresi.st, compelled them to admit matter as an occasional co- 
partner in the operations of mind, their admission of it was re- 
“ luctant and niggardly, and they never assignedto its legiti- 
“ mate rank. An examination of their writings will definitely 
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“.ghew, that this assertion is neither incorrect in substance^ nor 
extravagant in degree. 

“ From the sentiments here expressed, let no one do me the 
injustice to call me a materialist. TheMharge would be equal- 
“ ly unfounded and olFeni^e ; it would be regarded as a disin- 
genuous and unmanly ^tempt to check discussion, trammel 
** free inquiry, and arrest time the progress of tryth. 

In refeyence to the composition of man, I believe, as already 
^**stated, that he consists in par^f spirit and in part of matter, 
“ the former being the nobler part of his nature ; but I cannot 
“ unite in the degradation of the latter. It also is noble and ex- 
, “ cellent, although in the second degree; it also is the child and^ 
“ creature of God, and I can neither speak, nor think, nor feel, 
^ cl^radingly towards any of his works. They are all equally 
“ excellent in their kind aifd degree, and such did Hk Himsel.p 
“ pronounce them as soon as he had finished the business of 
“ creation. 

While I do homage to the mind of man, I do little less to the 
“ substance and exquisite structure of his body. Nor can I esti- 
“ mate very highly either Ihe knowledge or the feeling of that in- 
“ dividual, who coldly refuses t» unite with me in sentiment. I 
“ can cherish no sympathies with that philosophy which makes 
“ a merit of libelling the body of man,—of representing it as a 
“ tenement unworthy of his mind,—and thus calumniating the 
“ material chef d'ccuvre of God on earth. He deliberately con- 
“ structed it as a suitalUe mansion and instrument of the mind, 
“ and it is imposjsible that he could have been either mistaken 
“ in his plan or defective in his workmanship. Were it a blot 
in the universe, or in any measure unworthy of his other 
“ works, he would new-model it, that creation might be, in its 
“ kind, as perfect as himself. To assert the reverse of this, 

“ would be to deny the perfections of God. To represent any 
of his works as imperject in their place, and unfit to act their 
“ p^rt in a system of universal optimism, woyJd be to declare 
“ hmi^finite in his wisdom, his power, or his^wdwc.vf, 

“ To those who have faitl^^ully and minutely examined it, the 
“ aptitudes <if the body to all the purposes and exigencies of the 
“ mind, appear, in the Jiighest degree, striking and exquisite. 

“ Alter but one of them, and harmony Is violated; renovate the 
“ aptitude, and harmony is restored. • 

Who does not know, that as the body increases in health, 

“ and strength, and every perfection, the mind exults in a si- 
“ multaneous augmentation of all its efficiencies ? and that, as 
“ the former declines through age or disease, the latter experi- 
“ ences torres^ionding infirmities ? 

“ However much I may be delighted, then, with his simple 
“ beauties of expression, I can never concur in sentiment with 
the poet, when he declares, that 

‘ The HiMil’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

* Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.' 
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“ On the contrary, it is known to every oi/e, that the decay of 
the * soul’s cottage/ li)s.e that of other dwellings, is productive 
of serious inconvenience to the tenant. And thjis phenome- 
non, as will hereafter*'appear, is explicable only on phrenolo- 
gical principles. It is through th-se principles alone, that, 

“ in the estimation of man, matter ‘Jun be restored to that rank 
which its Creator assigned it in general arrangement and, 
economy of the universe.” /'*■ • 

The author tlien discussed in a brief but masterly man¬ 
ner, the usual objections brought against Phrenology. As 
*he is a regularly-endowed medical pro/i\ssor, and may there- • 
fore ])e regarded by some ])crsons as an authority greater , 

even reason itself, we subjoin section fifth entire. 

“ Objection I. —The brain, say certain physiologists and meta- * 
physicians, is not the seat of all the intellectual faculties, the 
“ moral sentiments in particular being seated in the heart, or 
some of the rt/if/ow/ma/f/rn'm. Hei)ce the expressions, a be- 
“ nevoleni heart, an excellent heart, a feeling heart, bowels of com- 
^‘passion, 

It is not a little singular, that so enlightened a physiologist ' 
" as the late M. Bichat should have fallen into an error s<5’per- 
fectly palpable. He placed the moral sentiments in the heart. 

“ The fallacy of this notion is evincecUjy the following consi- 
« derations:— ^ 

1. The inferitu animals, although greatly deficient in moral 
** sentiment, liave all the viscera of the thorax and abdomen in 

as higlj perfec-tion as maTi. 

2. The same thing is true of idiots and acephalic monsters. 

“ Defective in moral sentiment, some of them entirely destitute . 
of it, theif also have the lower orders of viscera in due size and 
perfect organization,—all, indeed, except the brain. 

3. In most l^v,?idrupeds, the thoracic and abdominal viscera 
“ bear a strong resemblance to each other, while their moral 

qualities are extremely different. This is true of the dog, the 
wild boar, the sheep, the stag, the ox, the beaver, the liorse, 

“ the hare, the tiger, die lion, and snany others. But their 
** brains are widely different. 

The passions are believed by many to have their seat in the 
heart or the stomach, because tht)se organs are deeply affected 
“ by them. But this is to be explained through the medium of 
sympathy. The brain is specifically impressed by the several 
passions, and the lieart, stomach, and other parts of. the sys- 
“ tern, sympathize w ith it in its affections. 

“ Objection 'll. —We arc told that the brain cannot be the or- 
gan of the inielleet, in as much as the /af/er remains unimpaired 
“ under deep and serious Imsions of ihe former , even under the, 
“ destruction or loss of a considerable portion of^'ts substanqp. 

“ Answer. —This objection has no weight, because the brain 
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is double ; and, m the cases referred to, the injuries are done 
only to one hmiisphere, the other ren^ning sound. 

One eye, one ear, or one nostril, may be much injured, or 
even destroyed, and !^e senses of seeing, hearing, and smell-* 
ing, but slightly affectM. 

The duplex cliaractel^f the brain, and the independence of 
the two hemispheres, are^Sijroved, 

1. By dissections. 

2. By the existence of insanity on o«e side of the head and 
not on the other, the sane side correcting the aberrations of the 
inmne. 


“ A case of this kind is mentioned by Professor Tiedcmann, 
‘if*—the diseased individual was named ]\Ioser. 

*“ Another of a clergyiyan by Professor Gall. This gentleman 
“ heard constantly witli his lc*ft ear vituperative and offensive 
“ sounds, which his riglit ear, or ratlicr the portion of his brain 
“ connected witlj it, discredited. 

“ Another case perfcciJij analogous, produced hy a fail fronn a 
“ horse, exists i?i Kentioihf, nut Jar from jA'.xington. 

“ Several others are rejuirted on authority that must be re- 
“ spected. * 

“ 3. By the opposite condition of the two hemispheres of the 
“ ftrain, in hemiplegia, one being pfimlyzed, the other sound. 

“ Hence the intellect may continue unaffected, unless both hc- 
“ mispheres of the brain are injured. 

“ Ohjectum HI .—In Hydrocephalus intenms, say our oppo- 
“ nents, the b7ain is sometimes entirely absorbed, or resolved into 
“ water, as ihey assert, while the intellect continues, and is not 
“ much impaired. 

“ Answer. —Tulpinus, Vesalius, JMorgagni, and other w'riters, 
‘‘ distinguished for their knowledge of morbid anatom}', deny 
“ this statement, and declare that the brain is neither entirely li- 
“ quifuid, nor entirely abstirjbed, but only lessened in size. 

“ After numeiaius dissections in pres^jrf;’ of competent and 

disinterested sjiectators, Gall and Hpurzheim assert the same. 
“ Arul their assertion is 'rue. Prt'ssed by the secreted waters, 
“ the cerebral absorbents carry (>ff a part of the cerebriil mass, 
“ but never the whol§. It is unquestionable, then, that often, 
“ injiydrocephalus, the Virain is diminished in bulk, but, in no 
“ case, is it ever entirely removed. 

“ Professor Dudley authorises me to say, that in every dissection 

of hydrocephalic patients he has made or seen, he mwer failed to 

^7id Ct considerable amount of brain. 

“ Objection IF .—It is asserted that, in other cases, the brain 
“ has been found ossified, and even petrified, without an entire 
“ obliteration of intellect. 

“ This assertion is also'unfounderl. A minute and accurate 
“ investigation of all cases that could be designated, has proved 
•“ it so. Sk 

“ Ossifications of certain portions of the brain or its membranes 
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** have been often found. So have osseous Amours, <Mi the in- 
“ side of the cranium, filling a part of its cavity, and pressing 
on the brain. But a ^brain ossified throughout, the intellect 
still remaining, and not much impaj^d!—such a phenome- 
non has never presented itself. Th^spectacle, should it oc- 
cur, would be miraculous. As wej^might we look for a per- 
** fectly ossified heart maintaining, its action, the circulation ' 
of the blood! y ' 

To a petrified brain we mi^t apply, with equal propriety 
and force, the same remarks. It is believed that such an af- 
fection of that organ has never been seen. 

* Another objection which we have frequently heard stated 
is ably answered. “ The ammmt of intellect (says the author) 

** supposed to be in the proportion th^size of the brain to that of 
** the body .—This also is an error.—In most small birds, such as 
the linnet, the sparrow, the canary bird, the redbreast, and 
many others, the proportion of the brain to the body is larger 
** than in man.—In rats and mice, it is larger than in the dog, 

** the horse, the fox, or the elephant. 

Soemmering and others have attempted to measure the in- 
tellect by the proportion in size of the brain to the nerves. 
This again is erroneous.—The seal has a brain larger in pro- 
" portion to its nerves, than the dog; and the porpoise, than the 
“ ourang-outang. Yet, in intellect, the seal and the porpoise 
are greatly inferior to the other two animals.’’ 

In the inquiry into the objections against Phrenology, 
published in the Phrenological Transactions, and also in this 
Journal, the notion that medical practitioners who have not 
condescended to study the functions of the brain, by com¬ 
paring manifestations and development, are at all competent 
to judge of the t^jtb of the science, has been frequently ex¬ 
posed and refuted. ‘ Dr Caldwell adds his testimony to the 
same effect, and he ought to know the extent of the attain¬ 
ments of his professional brethren in hi^ own day. 

** Anatomical Objection .—Certain anatomists (says he) have 
denied the plurality of the brail! and its subserviency to intel- 
** lection, because, in their examination.s of that organ, they had 
failed themselves to discover these things. 

** Ans .—Before they had been taught by Gall and Spurzheim, 

“ anatomists were unacejuainted with the true mode of dpsect- 
ing the brain. Nor is it possible to discover the function of a 
“ part by a mere inspection of its anatomical structure. Such 
" discovery can be effected by observation and experience alone." 

The author then gives a sketch of the different^argans and 

their functions, which is distinguished by the iame perspi- 
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cuity, brevity, an^orce of conception and expression, which 
must have^been already remarked in^iis style. He occasion¬ 
ally introduces factsXalso, in confifmatioii of the organs. • 

Thus, in treating of U^tructivencss^ he says, “ In the lib- 
** rary of the medical d^artment of Transylvania University 
there are several excelleiKqcasts of the heads of mflrderers, in 
which tile development of^is organ is striking.—I possess 
the cranium of an individuar who was executed for the ninth 
murder which he had committed from an inxlinctivc love of 
blood. In tliis skull the development under consideration is 
“ very unusually prominent.” * 

Vnder Consiructivenesshe observes, ‘‘ Our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Mr Perkins, the ablest mechanician of the age, is, in 
“ a high degree, remarkable for that pcculitir form of head which 
the full development of this organ effects.” 

In discussing the objection of Fatalism, he observes, “ A 
strong propensiti) to dommit a crime by no means implies a 
“ necessity to commit it. In every case where insanity does not 
exist, the higher faculties can govern the lower, provided they 
are properly called into action. If they be not thus called, 

“ the fault is not in nature, but in the individual who misem- 
ploys her gifts. The will is the paramount power of the mind, 
and can at all times control the others. 

Suppose aj? individual, sound in intellect, is about to com- 
mit a crime to which he is propelled by the strongest propen- 
sity. Let it be the violation of female honour. A witness un- 
“ expectedly makes his appearance. The ruffian abandons his 
purpose and flics. But the mere appearance of a third person 
does not here confer on the culprit any new intellectual facul- 
“ ty. It only induces him to employ those which he before pos- 
‘‘ sessed. In this instance the offender kno^^s that he is com- 
mitting a crime, and, at the same time, ^^is that he is perfectly 
“free. His sudden and vpluntary abandonment of his object is 
“ proof of both.” 

In this work. Dr Caldwell displays that force, clearness, 
comprehensiveness, and depth oH mind, which at once cha¬ 
racterize the philosopher. The accession of such men is one 
of the surest indications of the certain triumph of the cause. 
In him there is combined a capacity of thinking and reason¬ 
ing obvious to every reader,—a regular medical education, 
and a practical acquaintance with Plirenology. Let then 
the opponents ponder the result. The favourable testimony 
of one peritvi so qualified to judge outweighs the hostile de- 
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clamations of thousands, who to the s^plc interrogatory, 
“ Have you studied the subject ?” are obliged Jto reply by 
the humiliating negative, “ No !” ^ 



MUSia—MADAME CATALANI, MADAME RONZI DE BEGNIS, 
SIGNJOR RONZI DE BEGNIS, AND MR KALKBRENNER. 

• 

The occurrence of the late Musical Festival afforded to the 
Phrenologists of this city an opportunity of making observa¬ 
tions on the development of some of the most distinguished 
musicians in this or any other country. To us this oppor¬ 
tunity was peculiarly interesting, as it afforded, to a certain 
extent, the means, not only of confirming the observations of 
Drs Gall and Spurzlicim with regard to the situation of* the 
organ of Tune, but of farther verifying a conjecture which 
has been lately made with regard to the particular combina¬ 
tion of organs necessary for the talent of iniisic, and for the 
successful practice of that charming art. None of the or¬ 
gans is better cstablishctl, or supported by a larger induction 
of facts, than that of Tune, and yet none of them has been 
more puzzling to Phrenologists, or has been the source of 
more disputes bfei^ecn them and their adversaries. It has 
been generally, but erroneously supposed, that this faculty 
comprehends all that is necessary to make a musician ;—and 
hence it has been assumed as a nece^ary point to be esta- 
Idished, that in every <*ase the talent for music musbbe ex¬ 
actly in proportion to the development of this organ of 
Tune ; and that Phrenologists are bound to stand to this 
text, or give up the system. We must at the very outset of 
oUr first article on music enter our protest against tfiis me¬ 
thod of tr 3 dng the merits of the system ; for all* the works 
on Phrenology state this faculty to communicate the per¬ 
ception of melody alone; and music, like ev/ffy other art. 
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requires the aid^f various faculties. Tune and Tike, 
indeed, are the oriNnal faculties oik which it depends, and 
on which the whole\|rt is founded*—as Fokm and CoLOua^ 
are the original faculses which go to constitute a talent 
for painting. Withouty,hese faculties, the arts in either 
case could not be cultiv^l^; but it would be erroneous 
to suppose that the faculties of Form and Colour alone 
are sufficient to make an eminent painter; or that those 
of Tune and Time alone are sufficient to enable an indi\i- 
tl^al to reach the highest eminence in music. Last winter, 
a paper was read in tsftfe Phrenological Society on the cere¬ 
bral development of Raphael; in which it appeared to us 
that this point was successfully made out in regard to paint¬ 
ing. The subject of music will, we are informed, be taken 
up by the author of that paper, and treated in a similar 
manner. We do not mean here to anticipate all that may be 
sakl on it, but we may state, (as a general outline of the 
theory) tlie faculties which are conceived to be more imme¬ 
diately necessary to music, and the mode in which they arc 
supposed to be subscfVicnt to the practice of that art. 

The first of course is Tune, which is equivalent to what 
is commonly called a musical car, and gives the perception 
of melody and harmony. 

The next is Time. Every one knows the difference be¬ 
twixt an ear for tune and an ear for tiyie ; and that there 
are individuals who dance with perfect correctness as to time, 
who are yet very defective in distinguishing musical intervals. 

Imitation is a faculty necessary to a musician, particu¬ 
larly. to a singer; its use i^in giying facility in imitating the 
tunes which we hear, and in easily learning to repeat the 
passages in music which we have heard performed by others. 
It is matter of observation, that Imitation is large in all 
good singers. 

FoRMy^SizE, and Individuality are of eminent use, in 
giving a facility of reading the musical characters. To be 
, able to rt^l a passage at sight is of eminent use in the musi- 
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cal arty and cannot be done without thj^. aid of the above 
faculties. «. 

To instrumental performers there a»_- farther necessary the 
faculties of Consteuctiveness, Weight, and Locality. 
These confer dexterity of execution in the mechanic arts, 
hud communicate to the musici^''/"the capacity of estimating 
correctly, and easily overcoming the different degrees of re¬ 
sistance, and a neatness and precision in performing combin¬ 
ed movements. 

CoNCENTEATivENENss is a faculty of eminent service both 
to vocal and instrumental performer^ enabling them to main¬ 
tain all the other faculties in a state of combined and simul¬ 
taneous activity, for the production of one effect. 

Firmness is highly conducive to success in this art as well 
as in every other ; it confers that perseverance which is neces¬ 
sary for attaining perfection in every pursuit. All the facul¬ 
ties are improved by long-continued and constant exercise, 
and although they must be possessed before they can be ex¬ 
ercised, and exercise alone will not produce them, yet it 
strengthens them when they do exist t and the more power¬ 
fully they are possessed, its effects will be greater and more 
rapid. Firmness, then, is necessary to maintain this con¬ 
stant exercise, and to keep the faculties steadily and undevi- 
atingly employed in one pursuit for a long course of time. 
Accordingly it is»i^served, that almost all who attain a very 
high degree of eminence in any particular art, science, or 
profession, are endowed with a great firmness. 

In order to confer mu^cal expressioE, and to combine the 
natural language of feeling and passion with correct nyjsical 
intonation, there must be added to the faculties which have 
been mentioned, those which are necessary to an actor.' Of 
these, next to Imitation, Secretiveness is the most essential. 
We must refer to the Transactions of the Phrenologic&l So¬ 
ciety for a full account of this faculty, and of the ^manner in 
which it contributes to the talent of giving expression in the 
fine arts. The fact is certain, that so far as I^enologists 
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have had an oppoWnity of observing individuals who have 
attained eminence ii^his respect in any of the arts, they are 
all endowed with this\rgan in large proportion—and to this i 
the professors of the musical art form no exception. 

With regard to the naPire of the expression, this will de¬ 
pend, in each particular cai^ on the peculiar development 
of the individual. If Combativeness and Destructive¬ 
ness be large, the individual will excel in expressing the 
bold irascible feelings^—if Adhesiveness, PHiLOPROGENit. 
Ti\ENEss, and Benevolence, be predominant, the kindly 
and affectionate.—If is large, the expression of joy 

will be easy to him.—If Veneration and Cautiousness, 
he will be able to affect his hearers with feelings of solemnity 
and reverential awe.—If W it is large, he will excel in ludi¬ 
crous expression; and so with all the rest. 

According to this theory, while the organs of Tune and 
TiiHe will be indispensable to every degree of success, the 
capacity of an individual for attaining eminence in music, 
instead of depending upon the organ of Tune, alone, as has 
been erroneously imagined, will be affected and modified by 
his whole mental constitution. 

Since this view was first suggested by Mr Scott, we have 
had an opportunity of trying its merits, by observing the de¬ 
velopment of various individuals, distinguished by their 
musical talents: and in all’ the cases so ()liserved, we have 
found it to apply with the most particular exactness. 

At the late Festival, we had a great desire to put this 
theory to the test, by«examining th^ development of some of 
the principal performers; ^nd owe to the urbanity and 
liberality of Signior and Madame dc Begnis, that me are 
now able to present to the public a more accurate analysis 
than has yet been given of those rare talents, by which they 
have 111 so high a degree surprised and delighted us. We 
shall prefij^ to them the development of another distinguished 
vocalist, IVl^dame Catalan!, which was taken several years 
ago by an Stpcrienced Phrenologist of our city. 



im 


Madame 

Catalani* 


Spine to Lower Individuality - 
Concentrativencss to Coniparison 
Ear to Lower Individuality 
Do. to Spine 
Do. to Firmness 

Destructiveness to Destructiveness 
SecTCtivenesB to Secretivcncss 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness - 
•Ideality to Ideality 
Tune to Tune 
Constructiveness to Constructivencssl 


2. Philoprogenitivenes's 

3. Concentrativeness 

4. Adhesiveness 

5. Combativeness 
C. Destructiveness 
7* Con.structivencs8 

8. Acquisitiveness 

9. Secretivencsss 

10. Self-esteem 

11. Love of Approbation 

12. Cautiousness 

13. Jlenevolence 

14. Veneration 

15. Hope 
lf». Ideality 

17. Conscientiousness 

18. Firmness 

19. Individuality «- 

20. Form - ■■ 

21. Size 
ii2. Weight 

23. Qdouring 

24. Locality 

26. Order 
2C. Time 

27 . Number 

28. Tune 

29. Language 

30. Comparison 

31. Causality 

32. Wit 

33. Imitation 

34. Wonder 


r- 


moderate - 
large 
ven/ large 
fuli 

rather full 

large 

full 

ftill 

moderate - 
rather large 
rather full 

large 

moderate « 

large 

large 

■ocry large 
fail _ - 

moderate - 
large 

moderate, - 

rather full 
rather full 
fuU 

full ‘ - 

large 

very large 

full 

moderate - 
large 

full 

large 

full 


KALK3||l£^ 

EtfESs 



Pladame 

SigniOT 

ptonsA de J3. 

De JBegnig. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

7 

7|i 

7 

H 

44 


34 

. 4 

64 

(i 



5| 

a 

53 


4g 


4 

4s ■ 


5 ' 

large 

full 

full €■ . 

large 

large 

rather large 

rather large 

rather large 

large 

large 

rather large 

full 

full 

rather full 

large - ^ 

large^ 0 A very 
large 

large 

very large 

very large 

large 

full ^ - 

rather large 

rather large 

large, or very 
large 

large 

large 

large 

rather large 

large 

full 

large 

large 

full 

rather large 
full 
full 
full 
‘full 

rather large 
rather large 
rather full 

very large 

large 

very large ^ 

large 

large 

full 

large 

full 

rather large 
full , 
rather large 
ratlicr full 
full, or rather 

large 

rather large 

large 

large 

largc» 

large 

full 

rather large, 
or large 

large on one\ 

rather large 

1 

Hide, ratf^ 
do, on other 

Vvery largt 

full 

rather full' 


* This note of development was token from a maiui^alation of the head, in rather unfavour^ 
able ciTcumstonces, in 1831, and without measurements. Its a^uracy, therefore, in minute 
tiarticulars, is probably not ccAnplcte; but in regard to the relative proportions of the organs. 
It IS not likely that it contains any serious error. 
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Our readers wil^ perceive at oi:>ce how accurately these de¬ 
velopments correspoV’d to the respective talents manifested 
by these thfee emineri^vocalists. In the two ladies, Tune is 
stated very large. In Madame Ronzi, the organ is so distinct¬ 
ly marked, as to be visible to the eye as well as perceptible to 
touch ; and its form is exactly of that pyramidal sliape which 
is mentioned in the phrenological books. Imitation is also 
large in both, though larger in Catalan!. She likewise pos¬ 
sesses a greater portion of Concentrativeness ; and ac^ 
cordingly, in her singing, there is apparent a more intense 
simultaneous action of the different faculties than in Madame 


de Begnis. The latter, however, must be allowed to excel 
more in expression. Catalan! astonishes and overpowers us 
by her grandeur and vehemence, but the other fascinates us 
more by her exquisite feeling. In conformity with these 
facts, we find Secretiveness more developed in Madame 
dc eU. than in Catalan!. In the former it is large ; in the 
latter only full. 

There is one particular which we cannot pass unnoticed: 
V^ENERATioN 1 % oiily moderate in Catalan!, and it is large in 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis. Now, whatever admiration we 
possess for the wonderful power of Catalan!, we believe it is 
generally admitted, that she is not equally successful in 
sacred music, particularly in the grave and solemn oratorios 
of Handel, as in the limiter movements, and more aerial 
graces of the Italian school. The lath Edinburgh Festival 
was, we understand, the first and only time that Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis attempted sacred^music ; and the attempt 
was gonsidered, by high authorities, to be hazardous, as her 
style of singing had previously been of a very diflerent de¬ 
scription. We do not ourselves pretend to much science in 
music, but we believe w'e speak the sentiments of some of 
our riiost distinguished cognoscentiy in saying that the expe¬ 
riment wqs successful to a far greater degree than was anti¬ 


cipated. \Ve were not sensible of any want of reverential ex¬ 
pression it\j.tliose recitatives and airs which Madame de Beg¬ 
nis executec^ with so much feeling in the course of the three 
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mornings' performances; and this expreij^on of revereftqe 
she could not have beep able to give, vj^bout the aid of an 
ample Veneration. ,Not having hmrd Madame Catalan! 
in sacred music, we can of course institute no comparison 
between them ; but if she is less successful,—and it is gene¬ 
rally admitted that she is in some degree less eminent in 
this high species of music,—we are satisfied it must be owing 
to her moderate endowment of that faculty. 

^ The performance of Signior de Begnis is of a very pecu¬ 
liar kind, and contrasts admirably with that of the other two 
distinguished vocalists. In both ^pf thenif Tune is very 
large ; in him it is not more than full, or rather large ; but 
his Imitation is the largest we have ever ^seen ; and if we 
could have got a term above very large to designate it by 
we would have adopted it. The height of the head in the 
region of that organ is very great. In accordance with this 
trait of his mental constitution, it must be obvious t 9 . all 
who have heard him, that his singing is the result more of 
Imitation than of Tune, in which last faculty he manifests 
no peculiar delicacy. With such an endowiijent of Imita¬ 
tion, and with large Language, Secuetiveness, and Wit, 
it is not wonderful that he equals or excels our best come¬ 
dians in broad and even farcical humour, and in the volu¬ 
bility and distinctness of his verbal articulation in the most 
rapid passages. When, in addition to this, we observe that 
his CoNCENTiiATivENESs, Self-esteem, and Firmness, are 
all either large or very large, we have an explanation of that 
power* of exerting so many faculties in intense activity, which 
he exhibits in some of his comic songs and duets, and the 
ease and spirit with which Ibe dashes them off, giving ufi all 
the humour, volubility, and mimickry of Mathews, in combi¬ 
nation with correct music. 

In reference to Signior de Begnis' powers of Imitation, 
we are enabled to say, that he exhibits them not merely in 
singing and acting, in the capacity of Primo Buffo at the 
Opera, but that in every thing else his talents ^is way are 
extraordinary. In particular, although he nOver was in- 
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structed in drawing, he can, with the greatest ease, sketch 
likenesses of persoi^'^ or things (the,result of large Form 
joined to Khitation)^; and if he h^d turned his attention 
to this department of art, he might have excelled as much 
as a caricaturist as he now does in the line he has chosen. 

We arc h^^PPy to have been able thus far to enricK our pages 
with a phrenological analysis, however imperfect, of these 
two eminent singers, who certainly formed the chief points of 
attraction in our late Festival; but we are indebted once more 
to the liberality of a foreigner, Mr Kalkbrcnner, for the 
opportunity he has afforded us of adding to this article the 
development of one of the most eminent instrumental per¬ 
formers which t|ns island at present possesses. It is the 
characteristic of true talent to be fearless, and to invite 
rather than to avoid *the minute investigation of its pre¬ 
tensions. It is the petty jealousy inherent in little minds, 
wh9 have been borne upward by circumstances into an ele¬ 
vation which does not naturally belong to them, that fears 
the cx])osition of its hollow pretensions. These eminent 
foreigners, on being made acquainted with our purpose, ad¬ 
mitted us at once, and with unreserved freedom, to the ex¬ 
amination we desired. We wish we could say as much in 
every case of native talent which we have desired to make 
the subject of observation as tests of our system. 

Mr Kalkbrenner’s development is as follows :— 


OBGANS. 


1, Amativeness, full 

2. I'hiloprogenitiveness, large 
.'J. Concentrativeness, very*large 
4. Adjiesivcness, full 

6. Combativeness, large '* 

6. Destructiveness, do. 

7. Constructiveness, rather large 

8. Acquisitiveness, full 

9. Secretiveness, very large 

10. SfcVf-esteem, large 

11. Love of Approbation, very large 

12. Cautiousness, large 

13. Benevolence, very large 

14. Venerati®, rather large 
L5. Hope, raiher full 

16. Ideality, la^e 

17 . Conscientiousness, large 


18. Firmness, very large 

19. Individuality, both large• 

20. Form, large 

21. Size, do. 

22? Weight, do. 

23. Colouring, rather large 

24. Locality, large 

25. Order, rather large 

26. Time, very large 

27 . Number, full 

28. Tune, very large 

29. Language, large 

30. Comparison, rather large 

31. Causality, ratlier large 

32. Wit, rather large 

33. Imitation, large 

34. Wonder, large 
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MBASVRKBISKTS. 


C 


From Spine to Lower ^Individuality, ^ . 

-Concentrativeness to Comparison/ 

-Philoprogenitivtness to Individuality, 

—^ Ear to Individuality, 

■ ■■ ' Ear to Spine, 

• — ■ Ear to Firmness, 

— — Ear to Benevolence, 

— Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 

■ . Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 

■■ ■ Ideality to Ideality, 

— Tune to Tune, 

—— Constructiveness to Constructiveness, 


tNCHBB, 

71 

71 

81^ 

5 
4 

6 
6 

6 ‘ 
6i 

H 

5| 


•1 

Mr Kalkbrenner is not only the first piano-forte player 
in the kingdom, and a composer of music, but, what is 
his most remarkable talent, he possesses the power of ex¬ 
tempore composition. If a subject is given him,—a 
Scotch air, for instance,—ha will, on the instant, and 
without any premeditation, interweave it into a piece 
of music, which is not only satisfactory to an ordinary 
car, but which conveys impressions, of the most lively 
enthusiasm and delight, even to a veteran in the musical art. 
On the evening on which we heard him, there were handed 
up to him, by a lady in the room, four airs, which he was 
required to make the subject of a fantasia or rondo. He 
immediately began a prelude, in which he shewed the most 
complete mastery of his instrument, and that mcchanic^al 
difficulties were to him as nothing. By degrees he narrowed 
the range of his movement, until he brought it to a point, 
when,Bwith the utmost delicacy of feeling, and correctness of 
musical rhythm, one of the required airs was introduced as 
it were naturally and origftially a part of the same composi¬ 
tion. After performing this with the most delicate and 
touching expression, he introduced several tasteful and 
highly-decorated variations; then deviating a little from the 
subject, he interwove the simple air ho had been playing 
with one of Haydn’s choruses; and coming round a second 
time to a sweet and simple melody, he inserted atjsecond air, 
just in the manner and in the place where it w^dld be pro- 
tluctive of greatest effect; and so to the end, concluding 




and winding up the whole wit|j a spirited movement, in 
which he seemed to put in requisition almost every key in 
the instrument. We were not so much struck with this cal- 
loping part of the performance, as it appeared to us, in Mr 
K.’s case, almost a mechanical operation ; but what we ad- 
•mired was, first, the elegant manner of his scttin|^ the dif- 
fiarent airs, and the complete joining and dovetailing of 
these with the other parts of liis composition ; and, secondly, 

. the •extreme delicacy of touch wliich he displayed in the 
piano passages, giving an effect and a relief to the forte's, 
and*at the same time conj^eying in his performance a feeling 
fc and an expression which we had hardly conceived this instru¬ 
ment to be capable of conveying. 

It will be easily seen how completely the above develop¬ 
ment corresponds with dic.se manifestations, and how well it 
also bears out our theory witlf regard to the faculties neces¬ 
sary ^for a first-rate musician. The Phrenologist, as men¬ 
tioned in tlie books, ascertains by inquiry the degree of ac¬ 
tivity of the faculties, and judges from the of the organ 
of their 'power.^ In Mr Kalkbrenncr’s case, the activity is 
matter of public notoriety. In regard to the power, we ob¬ 
serve that, in Mr Kalkbrenner, Tunk, Timi;, SiiCKETivK- 
NEss, and Conc'ENTkativeness, are all very large. Imi¬ 
tation is large ; while the organs of the mechanical faculties 
of Fokm, Size, Weight, ajid CoNsriiircTivEXEss, are also 
large; sind the secret of his great and uncommon talents is at 
once manifest. These depJnd not on the size of any one of the 
organ.s above mentioned, but on the combination of the 'lafhole, 
in the high degree of development* here jn-csent,—a com¬ 
bination which probably wilTnot l5c found in one head out 
of ten thousand. In addition to this, we must not omit to 
remark the great size of Mr Kalkbrenner's head. Its mea- 
suremcjit is among the largest we have seen; ami kee])ing 
in view the phrenological maxim,, that size in a healthy state 
indicates poVer, not only the deep impressiveness which in- 
. dicates a meter’s hand, but the apparent ease wnth which he 
performs fc^%of the most uncommon, and to ordinary in- 
VoL. II.—No V. 
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dividuals, impossible description, is at once explained. H^e 
large general size of t|ie head, taken in conjunction with the 
large development of all the organs essential to tnusic, point 
him out as a musical genius of the highest order ; and con¬ 
vince us, that he probably requires only a little more leisure, 
and mor^ exclusive cultivation of the higher parts of his art,* 
to arrive even at greater honours than he has yet aspired Co. 




ARTICLE XVI. 

ON THE BEST MEANS OF MAKING CONVERTS TO 

PHRENOLOGY. , 

Evetiy person who is known to be capable of estimating 
cerebral development, and dSrawing inferences from it, is 
liable to be solicited to examine heads and draw sketcljes of 
character; and in general the request is prefaced by a de¬ 
claration, that the result, if successful, will greatly tend to 
produce belief in him who desires the experiment to be per¬ 
formed. We have always discountenanced this method of 
propagating Phrenology. While the principles on which 
the Phrenologist proceeds in forming his sketch are un¬ 
known, the views at which he arrives must necessarily appear 
empirical; and^ it is of no advantage to the cause to induce 
mere belief, withovt rational grounds, in any one, however 
respectable he may be. It is sometimes replied, that an ex¬ 
hibition of this kind will create a presumption of the truth 
of Phrenology, and present a motive to inquire seriously 
into its merits. But if the existence of numerous phreno¬ 
logical societies, and the facts recorded in the published 
works, do not appear, to any individual, to affofd such evi¬ 
dence of the probable truth and importance of the# science 
as to induce him to study it, then his mind must be so con¬ 
stituted, or so engaged with other pursuits, as 4o render his 
accession to the cause of no importance. It is^ great error 
to imagine that every man must necessarily become a PKre- 
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nplqgist before the truth of the dgctrines cau be established. 
Phrenology, although interesting and useful in a high de> 
gree, is noUso simple a study as to lie at the finger ends of 
every one who chooses merely to look at a bust or a plate; 
and the thoroughly informed disciple feels not the slightest 
•wavering in his faith, nor imputation on his judgment, al¬ 
though some wise friend, in profound ignorance of the sub¬ 
ject, shake his head, and complacently smile, and declare 
that he does not believe in Phrenology. Like every other 
science, it requires a mind at once acute, profound, and 
comprehensive, thoroughly to understand it in all its bear¬ 
ings. Any ordinary individual, indeed, who proceeds im¬ 
partially to investigate its merits, may arrive at a conviction 
of its truth, and be able to reap advantages from its practical 
application; just as mtfn in general may work in the arts 
with a moderate knowledge their principles, without re¬ 
quiring to become equal to Davy or to Watt. To arrive, how¬ 
ever, even at such an acquaintance with Phrenology, ideas of 
its principles, of their apj)lication, and of the facts by which 
they are elucidated and supported, must he obtained. If, 
therefore, any one wishes to make a convert of his friend, 
let him commence by explaining the reasons wJiy the func¬ 
tions of the brain were so long of being discovered, namely, 
because they were studied by dissection and reflection on 
conscientiousness, neither 4»f which methods arc capable of 
leading to any valuable results;—let bioi next shew, that 
the phrenological mode, comparing mental manifestations 
with cerebral development, is free from the objections which 
attend the former practices;—let him point out the possi¬ 
bility of instituting and folfowing up this comparison, by 
shewing the very great extent to which heads difler in size 
and fornf in particular parts, and the very decided dilfer- 
ences^which exist in the talents and dispositions of indivi¬ 
duals ;—next, let^ him direct the attention of the inquirer 
to the numerous casts which are exhibited as proofs and il¬ 
lustrations x>f the principles;—and, finally, let an appeal be 
made to natiare. By this process, the understanding will be 
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enlightened ; and any bclj^f which may follow will be phi¬ 
losophic conviction, and not blind credulity. The convert 
so made will necessarily remain true to his faith^ because it 
will be impossible for him to doubt in opposition to evi¬ 
dence, sufficient to produce conviction. If the evidence 
should be found not to be sufficient, then by all means* 
let the inquirer not only disbelieve, but let him proclaim his 
disbelief, join the opponents, and endeavour to disabuse 
mankind of the error attempted to be imposed on them. 


ARTICLE XVII. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SKULL OF A WOMAN OF THE 

COW-PASTURE TRIBE, NEV HOLLAND.* 

• 

Btf Sh G. S. ^fackruzir, Burt. 

The natives of New Holland have been generally described 
as the lowest species of the hunuin race. It appears that 
there are some tribes amongst them more ^intelligent than 
others; but we are not fully informed with respect to any 
of them ; nor need we expect to be so, until the diffusion of 
phrenological knowledge shall have excited an interest in 
the examination of the cerebral configuration of the various 
races of mankind,—an interest which we may safely pro¬ 
phesy will be deep. * 

Most of the skulls brought from New Holland have so 
strong a resemblance to 4 ‘ach other, aS to make it probable 
they all belong to one tribe, ^o other notice was received 
with the subject of this report, but that it belonged to a 
woman of the Cow-pasture tribe. Its general appparance is 
such as to indicate at once the country from whence it came 
to those who have seen skulls from New Holland. T*!ie de¬ 
velopment is as follows :— 

_ ■ - 

■ Presented by Sir (Jeorge to the Phrenological Society. 
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1. - Ainativeness, full - 1.400 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, large 1.800 

3. Concentrativenesa, full • 1.400 

4i. Attachment^ full - 1.400 

5. Courage, full - . 1.400 

6 . Destructiveness, full - 1.400 

7. Conbtructivcncss, full . 1.400 

8 . Acquisitiveness, rather small 0.800 

9. Secretivengss, full - 1.400 

• - 


9)12.400 

1.377 


10 . ^eJf-esteem, large - 1.800 

11. Love of Applause, large 1.800 

12. Cautiousness, very large 2.000,,* 

13. Benevolence, rather small 0.800 

14. Veneration, very full . 1.600 

15. Hope, rather small - 0.600 

16. Ideality, rather small • 0.600 

17. Conscientiousness, ra, full 1.000 

18. Firmness, large - 1.800 


9)12.000 

1.333 

1.377 


2)2.710 


Feelings, 1.355 




19. 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 

23. 

24. 

2 ^ 

27, 

28 

29 


Upper Individuality, rather 
small - • - 0.800 

Lower (Observativeness ?) 

very large - , 2.000 

Form, large - - 1.800 

Size, very large - 2.000^ 

Colour, small - - 0.600 

[.Reality (relative position), 

very large - - 2.000 

rder (Symmetry ?) small 0.600 

Jme, small - 0.600 

Number, small ^ 0 ^' 'IWHiWfl' 

Tune, small - 0.600 

Language, rathei small 0.800 

Wonder, rather small • 0.800 


.30. Comparison, rather small 

31. Causality, do. 

32. Wit, do. 

33. Imitation, do. 


Feelings, 1..355 
Intellect, 0.951' 


Intellect, 


0.800 

0.800 

0.800 

0.800 

4)3.200 

0.800 

1.108 


2)1.908 

0.954 


12113.200 


2)2.309 


1.108 


1.154 value of urgamzation. 


• I 0.401 ^ccss of feeling over 

. intellect. 

1 - 

MEASUREMENTS. 


From the oniice of the ear to Philoprogenitiveness. 4.2 inches. 

. <;oncentrativeness*. "4.7 

. Self-esteem. 4.3 

. .*.FirmnesA. * . 4.8 

. .Veneration. 4.7 

. Benevolence.. 4.7 

.....Comparison. 4.o 

...U]>per Individuality. 4.4 

.. Lower Individuality. 4. J 

.Lower Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness. 7-0 

.CautiouMM^ to (ikutiousness. 4.0 

. Destrueweness to\pestructiveness... 5.0 

.... Ideality ’*0 Ideality. 3.0 


13)61.0 


4.69 index ot power. 
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The value of an Euro^iean female head is about 1.3-+-, 

and the power about,5.4*+. The excess of feeling in the 

^New Hollander is vpry great. When we consider what 

faculties are necessary for the lower animals, we find that 

they are such as greatly preponderate in the New Holland^ 

female. *The intellect is so exceedingly weak, ^hat action 

must have been the result of momentary impulse. The 

forehead slopes rapidly ; and the sides fall from the central 

line of the skull like a roof. This individual, however, 
• . . . 

stands higher in intellect than the Charaibs, and is less of a 
savage, though as much (of the anknal. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 

H 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FACULTY OF TIME, AND ON THE 
DEAF AND DUMB DANCING. * 


'•- 4 - 

We understand that dancinir^,yi,iG;i^^\., . ’th pcrfect success 
to such of the pupils of the Deaf and Dumb Institution of 
Edinburgh as can afford to pay for it. The number at pre¬ 
sent undergoing this tuition is eight, and they are of both 
sexes. To the followers of the old systems of mental philo¬ 
sophy, this project has appeared absurd ; but on the princi¬ 
ples of Phrenology it is as rationkl as it is benevolent. 

The question nattirally occurs, | Why is dancing one of 
the pleasures of the human race ? The love of motion is no 
doubt an instinctive and primitive impulse of animal nature, 
for which it is probable thftt a cerebral organ exists, although 
it has not yet been discovered. But the love of motion docs 
not account for that species of measured movement peculiar 
to man, called the dance. The pleasures of dancing have 
been referred to the attractions of fair partners; bAt the 
South Sea islanders disdain to dance with feih:\les. Some 
persons are known to dance with much zest ^lone; and 
Captain Parry’s crew, when frozen up in hyperborean dark¬ 
ness, danced with great glee. These instances* are fatal to 
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that h 3 rpothesis. It will perhaps be said, however, that 
Captain Parry’s sailors danced to keep^themselves warm ! but 
why did thSy dance to keep themselvc^s warm ? why move tit 
measured time, when less regular motion would have served 
the same end ? It is likely that some may take refuge in 
“ the inspiring power of the music,” as the proper explana¬ 
tion. But, on the one hand, music is a distinct pleasure, 
and can be, and often is, engaged without even suggesting 
the dance; and, on the other, the most precise and accurate 
dance may he performed without music. The South Sea 
islanders dance with perfict accuracy, and not without grace, 
to the beat of a rude drum, as devoid of music as an inverted 
washing-tub ; ^d who has not seen a party of soldiers 
dancing to a drum, without even the accompaniment of a 
fife ? It is impossible lo dispute, that any person who can 
dance at all, may do so with piErfect truth and grace to the 
measure—for music it is not—of a well-beat drum. We are 
now advancing. In Shakspeare’s ^ays, a dancing move- 

“ Say to lier, we have measured many miles 

“ To tread a measure with her on this grass.” 

Love’s Labour Lost. 

“ If any man doubt me, let him put me to my purgation. I 
“ have had a measure. I have flattered a lady,” &c. 

. As You Like It. 

Now tread we a measure, quoth ihe^oung Lochinvar.” 

f Marmion. 

Why a measure t' ^hat is measured ? Certainly not space; 
—and the only other subject of measurement is time. Time, 
therefore, is measured in tlie dance by certain pulsations of 
the feet, and corresponding movements of the body, repeated 
at certain intervals of accurate and regular recurrence. This 
regiiiated measurement of time is called rhythm, and is a 
source of njlasiPce in its application to other movements, be¬ 
sides thoi^ of t^ dance, namely, to music itself; and to 
versification, of wnich it is the soul and essence; a failure in 
rhythm, where rhythm is essential, is painful; and the dis- 
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like, amounting to horroV, which afflicts a very sensitive 
y classical scholar, wheiira false quantity grates upon his ear, 
c is'^only a confirmation, of the truth, that a desire of just 
rhythm is a law of his nature. Now, the measure of a hex¬ 
ameter, iambic, or anapestic verse, may, as mere measure, 
be separated from the poetry, and beat on a dru^n ; and a 
good timist,—to use a term known to musicians,—will recog¬ 
nize and relish the movement. Many persons, indeed, have 
Inhabit of amusing themselves by marking lime by beating 
or drumming on any object near them. The dantx*, ihpn, 
as a peculiar species of movement, •appears to us to owe its 
origin to the natural appetite for rhythm, which, in the prac¬ 
tice of it, is marked by the movement of the feet and whole 
body ; for the bead and haiuls arc often busy in the same 
service; and it is notorious that the pfeasure instantly ceases, 
and is changed into pain, by a single step in false rhythm. 

Now here is a pleasure, sui generis, unresolveable into any 
other. What then is 15 ; ? At this stage all other systemg,^>f. 
human nature take Icca^a of appeajvrSs 

our guide. This science teaches, first, tbat^ach primitive 
facmlty or power has an organ in the brain ; and, secondly, 
that each faculty seeks its own gratification ; in other words, 
that there is pleasurt* in the exercise of each organ. A large 
induction of facts has reiulered it highly probable, that the 
part of the brain iuarked No 2 C bn the busts, is the organ 
of Time, and that thfr exercise of jbis faculty gives rise to 
the pleasure of dancing. We have found the organ largely 
dcvelojied in those who shpw an intuitive knowletlgc of the 
lapse of minutes and hoursip so as to name the time oi* the 
day without having recourse to the clock ; and also in those 
who perceive those minuter divisions, and their harmonious 
relations, which constitute rhythm, and who, when they 
apply the tact to music, are called good tiinists,—a distinct 
power fron^ that of the tnere melodist, and ^fterivs^anting in 
him, while it is matter of the comnjonest ^>l/servatiAi, on the 
other hand, that this sensibility to rhythln, called time, is, 
marked in tho.se who hjive a very moderate perception of 
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melody. Such persons are invfriably accurate dancers, ob¬ 
serving delicately the time, though indifferent to the melod|/ 
of the violin. We have made mapy observations, hwrti irf 
persons who have both Time and Tune large, and in those 
who have only one of them in large endowment, and we 
have new found the manifestations fail. Very lately we 
were struck with the uncommon prominence of the organ of 
Timo in a whole family of young people, and inquired 
whether or not they danced with accuracy and lo-v^d 
d#incin^?‘^*’W e were answered, that they did both in a re¬ 
markable degree ; and%,s we lived near them for some weeks, 
we observed that dancing was a constant and favourite pas¬ 
time of theirs, even out of doors. Their dancing-master in¬ 
formed us, that the accuracy of their time exceeded that of 
any pupils he had ever taught. There was thus evident in 
these young persons an inteiase pleasure in accurate rhyth¬ 
mical movements. I 

JPhrenology, however, only referi that pleasure to a cer- 
laiiA qrgan as sairi|/nianner as the pleasure 

arising from the perception of tlie relations of sounds, called 
melody, is referable to anotlicr organ. But here Phrenology 
stops, and does not pretend to give a reason the percep. 
tion of the relation of measured portions of time is pleasur¬ 
able, more than why the perception of the relations of sound 
is so.’'^ The reason is obVious why the pleasure is so much 
enhanced, as it is know^ to be, when'both Time and Tune 
are gratified simultaneously; there are then two sources of 
enjoyment in activito^' in place of.onc. In dancing also, es¬ 
pecially with partners of tl^e opposite sex, a variety of other 
faculties are called into play, and additional enjoyment re¬ 
sults from this exercise. Hence Time is only the funda- 

A 

• It is true of bo^i Tunr and Tinic^ that, in order to''tlie perception of the 
harmonious rations jtf portions of either 'sound or time, these portions must be 
short. Thcflongest iWe in music occupies a minute portion of time. 'J’here 
is therefore no perceptiDk pleasure in the perception of very lengthened sounds, 
fft lapses of time. This too may account for the popularity of brisk and ra¬ 
pid raovementsen music, and especially in the beating of a drum. 
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mental power in this art, to y^iich all the others are accesso- 
t but it is not the sole ^ause of the pleasure that attends it. 
t If have rightly referred the delight which human be¬ 
ings take in rhythmical movements of the limbs and whole 
body to the gratification of the organ of Time as its basis,* 
we are in a condition to understand why this gratil^ation is 
not denied to the deaf. 

If the Quarterly Review (vol. XXVI. p. 404) is to be 
believed, even the organ of Tune may be excited through 
other channels than the sense of hearing. The 'ijaseof Mr 
Arrowsmith, a young gentleman, d(9af and dumb, is there 
narrated, who, it is said, enjoyed most exquisite perceptions 
of music, by placing his finger-nails on a piece of wooden 
furniture in the room in which glees were sung and played. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of this case, there is no 
doubt that the organ of Time, may be excited through the 
medium of different senses, but especially those of sight and 
touch. That Time ma^fbe marked with the utmost pred^^ 
sion to the eye is a fact nUniliar who has 

a regiment of soldiers go through the manual, and platoon 
exercise without a single word of command, by obeying the 
movements of the fugle-man, who gives the time to the eye ; 
and who that has seen this done by a practised corps, is 
ignorant that there is great pleasure in witnessing the exqui¬ 
sitely timed movements of the exfercise ? Now suppose a 
dancer unaided by mu^c were to k£| 2 p his eye on any per¬ 
son or object which was led dancing time to his sight, it can¬ 
not be doubted that he coyld dance to it. A deaf person 
could perform the manual qjcercise from the time giv^ by 
the fugle-man, and just as easily could a deaf person dance 
with his eye upon the violin bow, or the player’s arm, or on 
the movement of the drumsticks. 


It is unnecessary to go farther, and shew that; the sen* of 


* The alliance of other faculties with Time is necesstay for per^t danmg, 
just as other powers, in addition to Tune, are necessar/ to perfection in music. 
In the opera, dancing is carried to a very high pitch of el^ance, and even of* 


sentiment, whidi Time alone will not produce. 
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touch may be the channel through which the organ of ^ 
is eSccited,^as well as the sense of hearing and sight. No 
will dispute that a soldier could perferm the manual 
to a succession of taps on the shoulder; and to time, in the 
same way ^veii, might a person dance. , 

What we have said is confirmed by fact. It is well known 
that the deaf and dumb do dance, taking the time by the 
eye ej^her from the violin-player’s arm, or at second hand, 
bat instantaneously from the other dancers. We are oc- 
quainteSTwi^h a young lady and gentleman in England, both 
of rank, who arc deaf Snd dumb, and who, in addition to 
many other accomplishments, dance with the greatest grace 
and precision. • 

We were allowed, jjy the polite attention of Mr Kinni- 
burgh, the excellent mastej of our Institution, to see his 
dancing' pupils. We did not ace them dance, as their lessons 
fof the season had not commenced, a!\d their own violin-play- 
- jtras not present; but Mr K. assure! us, that, although like 
ren,. ‘ rappective merits as dancers, 

there is no difference between their dancing and that of 
those who have their hearing. We observed, that the de¬ 
velopment of the organ of Time in all we saw corresponded 
with the account Mr K. gave us of their aptness to learn and 
skill in performing the dance. The development was largest 
in two sisters, Mary and itatharine W—J the best dancefs; 
and smallest in William? M-, to wYiom it was .found ex¬ 


tremely difficult to teach dancing. ^ 

Mr K. confirmcilAjur conjecture, that the deaf dance ^ 
th-e eye, which, he says, tlwy kefcp steadily on the arm and 
bow of the violin-player. He generally allows one of his 


own fanyly to dance with the deaf pupils, which aids them 
by transferring their eye from the vioii]^^ to their hearing 
partner ; bu|Hhis course is by. no means necessary. 

Such i*^i.5t‘ance.‘' are so common as to be knowi to every 
one, and we hav\been habituated to hear them explained 
by the ridiculous theory, that the dancer’s movements are 
watched by* the musician, who adapts the time to them. 
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'SiV But while it would be impc^sible to attain, by so clumsy an 
'arrangement, time, not to say graceful movement^, the hy- 
‘po^i^s fails entirely Wien these dancers take their place, 
as they often do, in the country-dance, or the quadrille. 
There is byt one way of accounting for the phenomenon: 
they dance by the eye, and the fundamental faculty which, 
dancing gratifies, is excited through the sense of sight as 
well as through the sense of hearing. y 

•By all means then let the deaf and dumb be taught to 
dance, taking care, as essential to the effect, that^the rhythm 
be rendered distinctly visible to th^. To accomplish this 
end, a drum, or tabor, struck very visibly with well-marked 
motions, may be preferable to the use of a violfh or flute. The 
former will at once guide them by the eye; and if in this, as in 
many other accomplishments wlpch depend on quick percep¬ 
tion, they shall excel many who are not bereaved as they are, 
we may soon see a quadrille danced in the deaf and duifib 
school with as much tr^h, as much grace, and as much ge- ; 
nuine glee, as at any ga 

It is one beautiful feature of the science of Phrenology, 
that whenever it elucidates any hitherto unexplained pheno¬ 
menon of human nature, it receives an addition to its own 
evidence from the phenomenon explained. The propriety 
of referring Time and Tune to distinct organs is deinonstrat- 
ed^by the fact, Jiat Time can be marked by the sight, 
while Tun« cannot; however, such hicts as that above stated 
might lead to the probability that Tune can be excited by 
the sense of touch. • 


The brief sketch now oftaed, will have attained its object, 
if it shall point out the way to farther observation of the 
function of the organ ^of Time, so as to lead to its un(|ucs- 
tioned establishment'hs one of the primitive faculties of man. 
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ARTICLE XIX. 

UuTiANEH of' J'HRENOLOGYy 8vo, pp, 29- With a-H^^aie^ 
price 1.9. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. By 
George Combe. John Anderson, Junr. Edinburgh, 

, and SiMPKiN & Marshall, London. 1824. 

Th^is a reprint of the Outlines of Phrenology which ap¬ 
peared in the Transactions of the Phrenological Society. ^J[t 
c(jintaillg*"n^ices of several of the Phrenological Casts by 
which the different orgAns are illustrated, and also several 
new observations. It is calculated to be useful as a very 
brief sketch of ihe organs and faculties ; but the philosophy 
of the science is scarcely touched uj)on in it. We observe 
an error on p. 6, line 7, in which it is said that the organ of 
Philoprogenitivencss is dejunent in the American Indians ; 
“ ‘hi the negroes it is large.” In thJ casts of two American 
Indian skulls in the Society’s Colledlion, the t>rgan is not so 
laig(;‘jis in the »negro skuP-i; but^i^if is not positively small; 
and Dr Gall mentions that in the American Indians in ge¬ 
neral it is large. In treating of Tune it is said, that, in 

“ estimating the practical effects of this organ, the observer 
should ascertjiin tlie development also of Timk and Imitation. 

“ If these he deficient. Tune will produce only a love of music, 
without the power of executing it; if Time be moderate, and 
these organs large, the individual, without, 9 ,ny passion for the 
'‘art, may, by application, become a, respectable performer. 

“ Imitation, in addition to Tune, appears requisite to a talent 
“ for singing." We understand that we are indebted to Mr W. 

Scott, to whose Phrenology owes so much, tor this 

very valuable remark?* 


i 

ARTICLE XX , 

IL^iUSTRA'^IONS OF THE PHRENOIiOGlI^.AL. FACULTIES 

FllOJM ROUSSEAU. 

A VERY forcible aiigument in favour of the existence of a 
plurality of innate faculties, animal and moral, as well as in- 
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tellectualy is to be found iiNa faithful delineation of certain 
^ violent sensations sometjpes occasionally arising in the mind, 
c colitei^ng against other and better feelings, and*8ometimes 
hurrying on the individual to conduct which his judgment 
loudly condemns. Never was there a finer illustration of 
this mental phenomenon than in the following scene from the 
Confessions of Rousseau, in which the impulse of Love of 
Approbation enormously powerful, and of Self-esteem 
v^ry considerable, and both in a state of high excitement", are 
charapteristically pourtrayed. 

Having left his native place, Rousseau found himself at 
Turin, at the early age of fifteen, entirely dependent on his 
own exertions for his success in life. He eptered into ser¬ 
vice in the house of Madame de Vercellis, a lady of high 
rank and great respectability, where, from his knowledge, as¬ 
siduity, and talents, he soon li^ame a favourite with his mis¬ 
tress. So sanguine an^^’ brilliant were his hopes, (the rc^lt 
of a great endowment of Hope and Ideality, joined to 
Self-esteem and Lovii^f Approbation,) that in the early 
period of his life, nobody, and especially no lady oi a rank 
superior to his own, could ever speak to him on the most 
common matter of life, without instantly exciting these facul¬ 
ties to the formation of some splendid picture of personal ad¬ 
vancement and glory, which, he supposed, was now about 
to be laid out his gracious ^acceptance, and with the 
formal enunciation of which he always expected the conver¬ 
sation was to close. These celestial reveries having no other 
foundation than his own. heated imagination, manifold and 
bitter, of course, were his disapporoti.»ents when these confer¬ 
ences ended in nothing, or what to him was worse than no- 

rf./ _ 

thing, the performance of sohae menial duty. “ La fin de 
“ ces discours,” as^^ie himself says on one occasion, “ de- 
“ mentit cruellen.ent les brillantes espcrancqs que le aom- 
“ mencemfent ftfavoient donn6es.” i’. 146. In all these vi¬ 
sions, the fair, the mighty, and the learned were? to be the 
favoured instruments of Jean JiKiques’ elevation to the highest 
human honours, and he looked upon the unbounded venerR- 
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• tioo and admiration which he -Anticipated they would tiien 
feel towards him, as nothing more^than the reward due to 
his transcendent talents and virtues. ^ • 

In the course of a few months Madame de Vercellis died. 


and her establishment was in consequence broken up. Her 
relations examined the house, and compared ‘the contents 

* with an inventory which she had left. Nothing was miss*- 
ing, except a tarnished silver ribbon, of no great value, 
whil^ Rousseau had stolen in order to present it to a fellow- 

servant-—a girl from the country. “ Many better things 
** were within my reacl^" says Rousseau. This ribbon alone 
tempted me. I stole it; and, as I took no pains to conceal it, 
** it was soon found in my possession. Upon being asked where 
I got it, I became confused and stammered, but at last said 
with a blush, that Marion had given it me. 

Marion had an aii^ of modesty and sweetness which made it 
“ impossible to see without loving her ; and she was indeed an 
“ honest, worthy, and faitlffiil girl. Every one was therefoB*e 
“ exceedingly surprised when 1 namiid her. She was called in; 

• '•the assembly mas numerous ; the C«unt*de la Roque was pre- 
" sent. On her entrance, she was shi|wn the ribbon ; I accused 
“ her with the greatest effrontery ; was thunderstruck and 

silc»i+,r}mt she regarded me with a look that would have dis- 
" armed demons, and which my barbarous heart was able to re- 
" sist. She then • firmly but calmly denied the charge ; ad- 
“ dressed and exhorted me to act like myself, and not dishonour 
“ an innocent girl, who had never harmed me ; and I, with an 
" infernal impudence, confirmed ray declaration, and insisted to 
" her face, that she gave me the ribbon. She then began to 
weep, and said, ' Ah ! ^Rousseau, I believed you a good cha- 
" rheter ; you now make me miserable,—btit I would not be in 
" your place, &c.’ ” * • 

It is impossible to mistake the motives which actuated 
RouSvSeau in this^,Tang situation^ Self-esteem aftd Love 
of ^PPEOBATION wufts^larmet^ at the idea of the degra¬ 
dation yvhich he must suilflE^^and at the utter dispersion of 
those dreams of ambition and grShtoess with which his mind 
was incessantly filled, and for the ultimate completion of 



We may easily conceive to what torture a man, to whose 
^ waking and adeeming hmirs such meditations were alike fa¬ 
miliar, would not rather submit than proclaim himself a iMef 
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before those upon whose adil^iration the fuliilnient of idljbis. 
hopes depended. Accordingly we have seen, that, in the 
excitement of the moment, and with the hope before him of 
escaping detection, and ,^ving his reputation, he did not he¬ 
sitate to outrage his Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and 
most of his dther feelings, and to persist in a false accusation 
to the utter ruin of the woman whom he loved. * 

Rousseau goes on to say, that if the Count de la Roque 
(a relation of Madame de Vcrccllis) liad quietly tak im 
astiie, and had begged him not to ruin the poor girl, if she 
was really innocent; or, in other wyrds, if the Count hatl 
removed him from the mortification which his wounded 
Self-esteem and Love of ArraoBATioN, must necessarily 
have suffered by confessing himself a scoundrel before such 
an audience, and had addressed liimself to his Conscien- 
TiousNSESs and Benevolence, "lie thinks he never would 
have hesitated to tell tlA‘ Jtrutti. The overpowering force 
of Love of AtprobatAn, in this instance, is partly ex¬ 
plained by the fact, that that facidly is more and more ex¬ 
cited by every atUlition to the nun>ber and rank oJf* persons 
present whose opinion we value; whereas Conscientious¬ 
ness, against which it operates, is a feeling so purely inter¬ 
nal as not to be at all affected by any such changes. And it 
is thus, that before one or two persons Conscientiousness 
might have jircvailed, w hile, beforq many. Love of Appro* 
BATiON could not yield^so readily. « . 

Rousseau himself gives the same theory of his feelings, 
and he docs it with inimitable truth and eloquence. 

“ Never was malice farther from at this cruel mo- 

“ ment j and when 1 accusedf that*unliappy girl, it is strSnge, 

“ but it is true, that my friejui^hij) for her was the cause. 
“ She was present to my and I fixed upon the first object 

“ that offered itself. L/:^rcused her of doing what I wished to 
“ do, and o^giving the ribbon because I meant to give it to 
'' her.” Nmther wwe Benevolence imd Con8c1£ntioubi^I?ss 
by any mea» inactive, for “ when I her Ji]^p 3 kr my heart 

was tornj^ut the presence of so many persons was more porver- 
‘\ful than my repentance. I feared not punishment,—I feared 
“ shame alone ; and I feared it more than death, more than crime, 

“ and more than all the world ! I would have wis|ied to bury* 
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" in ittte centre of the earth invincilfle shame ftfevan^ 

over every thing. Shame alone became my impudence ; and 
'' the more ^iminal I became, the mor«Fdid the shame of avoir- 
ing it render me fearless. I satv nqfking b^'ore me but the * 
** hom'or of being recognised and denounced publicly^ I myself 
** being present^ a thief, a liar, and a calumniator. A geneml 
confusion took away every other feeling.” Nevq^, we may 

v.enture to«ay, was the overwhelming influence of the highest 

activity of any faculty more strongly and faithfully pour-. 

traycdff 

Tfie Count de la Roque, unable to fix upon the true thief^ 
turned both Rousseau and Marion to the door, and left, as 
he said, “ the conscience of the guilty to avenge the inno. 

“ cent nor was Rousseau long of feeling all the bitterness 
of the sentence. • No sooner was he left alone, than the vio¬ 
lent agitation of his Love oe Approbation subsided, and 
gave place to the more sober Ijpt scarcely less painful workings 
of conscientiousness, and the other nioral sentiments, which, 
although not sufficiently powerful tai^keej? him always right 
in the midst of temptations, were evidently possessed in such 
a degree as. to inspire him with remorse. At the distance of 
forty years, he<«!^l says,—“ The cruel reflection of what I 

“ have done sometimes disturbs me to such a degree, as in my 
“ dreams to bring before me that poor girl, come to reproach 
me with my crime as if it had been committed yesterday. Ro 
“ long as I prospered, it tormented me less ; but in the midst of 
a stormy life, it deprived me of the sweet consolation of per- 
‘secuted innocence.” And again ,—“ Althojjgh my apparent 
situation (on leaving the^ service of Madame de Vercellis) r<!« 
raained the same, I did not leave the house as I had entered xlL 
** I carried from it a long remembrance of my crime; and'lhb 
iiTsupportable W'eigly of the remorse, with which, at the send of 
forty years, iny still iSaded, and the bitter senti- 

‘‘ menf of which, far fronTbe^iomiiljg weaker, grows keener as I 
grow older.” 

His Benevolence irf also outraged by the 

thoughts of the misery must have ^t'^aped on the vic- 
‘‘ tw® of his ^lumny.'’/The accusation, k l^lie^dj was a 
dreadful imputation ulon her character in evejy possible 
way. It was not only a theft, says Rousseau, bur it was a 
theft employed to sndtice a mem; and the obstinacy 

and lies with which (supposing her guilty) she maintained 
VoL. II.—No V. K 
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her innocence, Jeft little tcrhope from one in whom so nunfiy 
crimes were united. He then talks with deep regret of the 
misery and dangers to which Marion must ha'\% been ex¬ 
posed, thus thrown upon the world with a lost reputation. 
He never heard what became of her. 

At a latfer period of his life, we find Rousseau pathetically 
lamenting the non-fulfilment of the beauteous visions of pef- 
■fcction and bliss with which his intense Love of Approba¬ 
tion, Ideality, Hope, and Wonder, had so often and so 
tong delighted him, even in the midst of the saddest Jesuits. 
Moral and physical beauty, exceljence, exquisiteness, and 
perfection, are the qualities constantly sought for, or aimed 
at, by large Ideality. To gild the vision of futurity is 
the province of Hope. Before experiencing the fact, Rous¬ 
seau vainly expected to find on eartfi scenes capable of af¬ 
fording complete satisfaction Cb both these faculties. He 
was not at all aw^p-c, mat of these mental powers, the^at- 
tainment of one step tlwards enjoyment and excellence only 
serves to open up the prospect of another. When at one 
time he found himself in possession of every thing that his 
imagination had been able to conjure up, essential to per¬ 
fect happiness, these faculties, having then no terrestrial ob¬ 
jects upon which to expend their activity, became themselves 
the cause of unhappiness. “ I had,” says he, “ no longer 

“ any project wherew’ith to amuse my imagination. It was not 
“ even possible tfi form any ; for tn^ situation in which I was 
was precisely that in^which all my desires were centered. I 
could form no more, but I had still an unsatisfied heart. This 
** 8 tat% was the more cruel, that I could see no other which c^uld 
be preferred to it.”—“ III short,’.hi th^^f/.ust of these blessings 
“ which I had most envied,<ffindin|^nl» unalloyed happmess, 1 
looked back upon the serene d^ys of my youth,” &c^. 

Having reached whaJ|t.’Td- liad ciinccived to be the highest 

point in the scale og^tual elevatim, and having fdlind the 

reality 4 ml so deJi^itful as its antidmation, he instinctjj^ely, 

and as tnaonly.means of gratifying irie cravftigs of his mind, 

set aboueconstructing and peopling a world of his own, by 

the contemplation of whose perfection^ and happiness he 

might so far gratify his predominant faculties. The sense* 
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of ^qxiiskeness and beauty resulting from Ideality and 

augmented by Hope, is well depicted«in the following lines; 

—The irapossibilityof finding actual beings (worthy of himself) 
threw me into the regions of fancy; and seeing that no exist- 
ing object was worthy of my delirium, I nourished it in an 
^ " ideal world, which my creative imagination soon peopled to 
" my heart's desire. In my continual ecstacies, I drunk in tor- 
rents of die most delicious sentiments which ever entered the 
heart of man. Forgetting altogether the human race, I made ' 
** society for myself of perfect creatures, as celestial by their 
" virtues as their beauties, and of sure, tender, and faithful 
" friends, such as I have never seen here below.”—“ I took 
** such delight in gliding along the air with the charming objects 
with which I surroundAi myself, that I passed hours and 
(“days without noting them; and losing me recollection of 
“ every thing, scarcely had I eaten a morsel, but I burned to 
“ escape,”—and return to this enchanted world. 

Ill the qualities just illustrated, the mind of Jean Jacques 
seems to have been the veiy antipode of that of Crabbe. 
Crabbe attaches himself to the most ^umiliating and heart- 
sickening pictures of actual human life. deprives hu¬ 
man nature of all ideal charms, strips it of every ornament, 
and seems unwilling to quit it till he has laid it bare and 
bleeding beforc-i-^e world. He looks at the miseries and 
vices of man with a calm, stern, and unimpassioned philo¬ 
sophy, and scrutinizes most minutely the causes which pro¬ 
duce them. Rousseau, on the other hand, feels a repulsive 
horror at the sight, or even the idea of human sufferings and 
crime. * 


,.4|ITICLE 3^X1. 

ON MATERIALISM. 


Jmtrnal. 

am ^t sure that the followin^Lmnarks 
are original, though I d4 not recollect having met with any 
such in the course of my reading; and it is possible that 
others may think thehi unworthy of that attention to which 
they appear tb me to be entitled. I Iiave no fear, however, 


TJp the Editors of ^ Phrenol^ioal 
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that any want of candour will be detected in thm; f<»<Eey 
proceed from one, who, though not convinced either of the 
truth or the faJOmy of Phrenology, dias no hesitation in say¬ 
ing, that the spirit in which it has been opposed is very un¬ 
like that of all the writings in its defence which he has yet 
met with, and evinces, on the part of those who indulge in * 
it, but little capability of treating philosophical subjects. 

One of the chief obstacles to a fair examination, of the 
Igroofs of Phrenology is the idea generally entertained,* that 
it leads to materialism. This supposition appears plausibly 
enough deduced from the reasonings of most Phrenologists; 
but the facts and observations on which their science is* 
founded, and the only jjhilosophwal reasonings which can be 
drawn from them, lead to no such conclusion. When we 
find Dr Spurzheim advancing, that' “ the mental qualities 
“ and capacities are upon the bodily constitution,” 

—(see the Phrenelogidk]* Journal, No IV. p. 580^—whqn it 
is aflirmed that “ education operates invariably in suhjectiem 
“ to the laws of organization,”—(see as above)—it is not 
surprising that it should be said,—“ If mind be so cow- 
yletcly dependent on organization it m£&t be material; or 
at least, when that organization shall cease, it is scarcely 
probable that the minej will continue to exist.” * 


a 




* This conuinuniQ<ttion arrived just as oW last sheet was going tlirough the 
press. Tile style is perspicuous, and the spL'it of it unobjectionable, and we 
therefore with pleasure give it a place. We beg to refer the author to t«e ar¬ 
ticle on IMatcrialisni and Scepticism, voL i. p. 120 oV the Journal. W>* there 
come is the conclusion, that it is impossible to discover the substance of ^vhich 
the mind is composed ; and, in*consequJt^e, tg.^**!‘"whether the faculties'*lle- 
terniine the size of the organs, ot(*the or^r/*'iimit the power of the*faculties. 
His notion, that the mind fashions the organs, is not new ; it is the hypothesis 
of Dr Barclay, and of many lindi^s attended with diilicultics equally 

great as those which lie tliy'^-S accompuny^ the opposite view. There are two 
questions v^y different iw^emselves, whicDiare often confounded, and which 
our corresif jndent does not distinguish. Throne is. On what is the mind de- 
pendetitS(j^/*i i^6wr f The other, On what! s it depenjl^nt for its jA)wer of 
fnanifestin^tsclf in this life ? Phrenologists ^declare tlfemselves unable to de- 
cide upon ye first point; but they maintain.j..hat fads demonstrate the second 
power to hepend on the coitdition of the organization. When, therefore, Dr 
Spurzheim says, that “ the mental qualities and capacities are dependent upon 
“ the bodily constitution,” the sentence falls to be completed, -‘J not for caist- 
“ cncc, but for the -potcev vf acting in this maierial world.’' ^his doctrine has 
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Now, the JacU and observations on which the Phrenolo¬ 
gists build their science go to prove, merely, that the facul¬ 
ties of the mind are evinced, in propgrlimi as particular parts 
of the brain are developed; that the development of the 
organ and of the faculty uniformly accompany csxjch other. 
^Is it not equally philosophical, then, to consider the develop¬ 
ment of the organ as the consequence, as to say it is the cause 
of the* possession of the faculty.? Many of the faculties arc 
not'developed at birth, or in childhood; neither are tfac 
parts of the brain with which they are supposed to be con¬ 
nected. They afterwarfis evince themselves together; and 
who will say, which is the cause of the other ? May not the 
organs become <leveloped, in consequence of the unfolding 
of the faculties by education, and by the innate and unknown 
processes of the mind ? are ignorant of the nature of 
the connexion between the mind anc||the brain; and if it be 
said, that we cannot conceive how* the unfolding of the fa¬ 
culties should produce the giowth of the brain, I would ask, 
if it can be more clearly conceived, how the growth of the 
cerebral parts^hould cause the existence of the faculties ? 
The former supposition, however, may be rendered less in¬ 
comprehensible, by stating, to those who are not aware, or 
who do not advert to it, that the brain is not a continuing' 
and unvarying mass, whose growth is controlled or regu- 


lat^ by the unyielding nature of the skulk Both the one 


bee^ so very frequently stated in tlic phrenological books, that it is not neces- 
continually to repeat it. Some of the difficulties with which t^e hypo- 
is of our correspon(fe»it*is beset the fo^Jowing ;—If the immaterial mind 
ashions the organs, theA G-)d Allows idiotic minds, insane minds, stupid 
minds, ShJ vicious minds, on dincreqt individuals; and these make bad organs, 


—a doctrine which we think fully nw-e objectionable tlian tlie theory, that the 
mind itself, in all individuals, is perfect; n^i-hat the manifestaUons of its dis¬ 
positions vtd powers, in this life^te affected by the state of the organs with 
which it is connected. In the Ormer, human efforts can do iiotAig to amelio¬ 
rate condition of the mind ^br the immaterial principlejs bewn^ur reach, 
and until we mct‘^7 it, the oiKans will not change. On the laM^ypothcsis, 
we are encouraged, with hope;^ of success, to do our best i for il^upposcs the 
mind in all individuals to be srand, and the imperfections to lie mthe organs, 
and these are subject to modification by means of propagation and exercise, 
which is just another wArd for education. In this view, also, insanily is not 
a disease of tlu^immaterial principle^ but an affecdon of the organs, which may 
be cured by medicine. 
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and the other are perpetually undergoing absorption and 
renevral, and are totcJ^ absorbed and renewed many times 
in the course of life ; while, so far from the skull'controlling 
the growth of the brain, the former uniformly takes its 
shape from the latter. It is a common enough belief, that 
a peevish temper prevents the accumulation of fat. I do 
not say that it is true; but there is nothing incredible in it. 
‘Here, then, is at least a supposition, that the growth of 
corporeal substance is ailected by the mind; and whynnay 
we not suppose that the growth of the brain is so aflected ? 
In common parlance, want of brain is often used for want 
of sense, though it is in general wisely abstained from saying ' 
that the one is the cause of the other. *r 

There is nothing, then, which, a priori, should make us 
believe that organization is the cause*oi the faculties rather 
than the faculties the cause o fJlie organization. The latter 
doctrine is just B»jphVm(3phical as the former; but can any 
arguments be drawn from physiology which support the one 
case and not the other ? It will be admitted, that we know 
nothing of the immediate causes of the unfolding of the 
mind, and that we know as little of the i'Mmediate causes of 


the growth and the vigour of the body ; but wc do know, 
that use or exercise, in some way or other, improves the 
power of both. Now, we cannot invigorate or enlarge the 
brain, as we can pther parts of the body, by corporeal e:^er- 
cise. Have w'e sufUeient grounds for denying, that ^is 
may be effected by exercise of the mind f And how i| it 
that the mind is invigorated by its own f}x/*rcise, if it be^j^o 
emtirely “ dependent on th^orgamwi^ion ^ 

If we consider the organizatfon of the brain tQ proceed 
in consequence of the upfCrSmg olLthe faculties of the mind, 
it is not orly equally phiIosophicarr»s the opposite tfoctrine, 
equally i^Msistent with facts and oVservatio^^ and oft the 
highest injportance in removing thq religious objections to 
Phrenolo|5^, but it agrees better with the general belief as 
to the effects of education, and will greatly modify the prac> 
tical deductions from Phrenology on that point. - It appears 
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to xnc, that Phrenologists in general do not allow to educa¬ 
tion diat influence in forming the mjnd to which experience 
proves it to be entitled, though they must be aware, at the 
same time, that it has often been a question, whether it be 
not almost the sole cause of the difference of mental qualities 
.among men ? That the mind can be altered materially by 
education, is of course opposed to the opinion, that it is to- 
\ tally dependent on organization but it is not opposed 
to the doptrine, that the organization of the brain is dep^i- 
dent on the development of the faculties. Nor does the lat¬ 
ter lead us, like the forrfter, to think, that in education we 
should be guided solely by the development of the organs, 
though it may fee difficult to give any new bent to the mind, 
owing to concealed and innate causes, and not to its sup¬ 
posed dependence on the ^jijiysical si'lucturc of the brain, 
which, even if the observatiom of t*e Phrenologists be cor- 
rdfct, I contend, should be mercTy consMered as an index^ 
not as the cause of the mental faculties. 

If you think these observations worthy of that considera¬ 
tion to which Ik ^conceive them entitled, 1 shall be glad to sec 
them occupy a pl^ce in your ably~co7iductcd Journal, — I re¬ 
main, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, Medicus. 
November 5, 1824. 


ARTICLE XXJL 

cisTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 

Societies and indfviduah- desirous of procuring a collection 
of Casts^lustrative of the Phrenological organs are frequent¬ 
ly at a loss which to select; aif^^ven after procuring many 
of theifl, they are nut iD.formed which of the orgsms they elu-' 
cidiite. The^followin^^notes, therefore, may pr5^ not un¬ 
acceptable to our readers. 4r 

1. Amativeness.—^ e organ is large in hust^i Deans, 
Mitchell, M^Inncs, Thurtell, John Sparrow, and in 
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the of Rcph ^;—it is moderate in the Ibiists of 
Pitt; Rev. Mr M.; and small in the sJcuU of Dr Hette. 

t 

2. Philopeogenitiveness. —The organ is lar^e in the 

Negro skulls and \Uharibs, and in the bust of Mrs H. 

3. Concenteativeness. —The organ is large in the bust 

of Pift, and very small in the American Indians. 

4. AnHESivENESs.—Large in Mrs H. and Mary M‘Innes.* 
*5. Combativeness. —Large in Charibs, King Robert 

Bruce, David Haggart, Mary M‘Inncs, Maxwell; 
moderate in Rev. Mr M.; small in most of the Hin¬ 
doos. • 

6. IXesteuctiveness. —Large in the busts of Dean, Mit¬ 

chell, Mary MTnnes, Pallet, ThurteH, Heaman, and 
in the skulls of Bruce, Gordon, Hussey, Nisbet, 
. Bellingham, Br^hanan, Ilothei^m, Albert ; small in 
most of the Hindoos. 

7. CoNSTEUCTivHiNESS.-*-Large in Raphael, Milliner ^f 

Vienna, Brunei, Williams, Haydon, Herschel, Wilkie, 
Edwards ; small in New Hollanders. 

8. AcauisiTivENEss.—Large in Heaman; full in R 

Mr M.; moderate in Bruce. 

9. Seceetiveness.— Large in Bruce, La Fontaine, Ra¬ 

phael, American Indians, Cunning Debtor, Haggart, 
Hindoos, Gibson, Clara Fisher, Mary MTnnes; mo¬ 
derate in skull with the organs marked. 

10. Self-esteem. —Large in Haggltrt, Hindoos, Dempsdk; 

moderate in Dr Hette, and American Indians. [ 

11. LtWE OF AppEOBATiqv.—Large in, Bruce, Dr Heft^ 

American Indians, Cl|ira ii^her, Mary MHnneg,; de¬ 
ficient in D. Haggart and t)empsey. 

12. Cautiousness. —Largd*Tn Bi^ce, Raphael, Hette, the 

Mummies, and the Hindoos ;\poderate in Bellingham, 
M%mM*Innes, and Negroes. \ r* * 

13. Bene^lence.— Large in Jacob Jervis, Henri Quatre, 

Raphael, Hette; very small ^n Bellingham and the 
Charibs; moderate in Bruce and Gordon. 
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14. Veneeation.— Large in the Negroes, Raphael, Bruce, 
Kapitapole, Martin ; small in ©r Hettc. 

15. Hope.— Large in Raphael; sm^ll in Dr Hette. 

16. Ideality.— Large in Raphael, Voltaire, Wordsworth, 

Wilkie, Burke, Hay don, Henri Quatre, Fjran^ois Cor- 
. donaiier; small in New-Hollanders, Mr Hume, Bel¬ 
lingham, Ilaggart, Gordon. , 

^17. Conscientiousness. —Large in Hettc, Mrs H.; small 
in Bruce, Haggart, Bellingham, Gibson, and in tfce 
, ‘skulls of most of the savage tribes. 


18. 

19. 


20 . 

2r. 

22 . 

23. 



30. 


31 


Fiumness, —Large* in Bruce, Haggart, American In¬ 
dians ; small in Mrs H. and Gibson. 

iNDiviDUAlfiTY.—Large in Sir J. E. Smith, Roscoc, 
Fraser, Henri Quatre, Swift, M‘Innes; moderate in 
Voltaire and Hay don ^ f 

Form. —Large in Kinff George RII. 

Size. —Large in Brunei, Williams, Douglas; small in 
Ferguson. 

Weight.— Large in M‘Laughlan. 

CoLouRiN-A,-^ Large in Wilkie, Hay don, Williams, 
Douglas ; small in James MilnJ^and Sloanc. 

Locality. —Large in Companion of Gall, Williams, 
Strath, Douglas; generally moderate in females. 

Order.- Large in French M. D., in Mask named “ or¬ 
der large,” and I^umboldt the Traveller. 

Time.— 

Number. —Large in Bidder, Humboldt, Zehro Col- 
bourn ; sraaU'in Freach M.*D. 

"PlTNE.—Large in Haydn, *Macvicar; small in Sloane. 

IjAtfcuAGE.—Large jin CicaDpanion of Gall, Sir J. E. 
Shnith, Humboldt, Voltaire; small in Fraser. « 

Comparison.— Large in Raphael, Buflbon, I^^oe, Ed¬ 
wards, TPitt, Henri Quatre, Burke, CurrarJL’tT. Hume, 
Hindoos; deficidgt in Charibs. 

Causality. —Large in Franldin, Voltaire, Haydon, 
Burke, Brunei, Wilkie; moderate in Pitt, Sir J. E. 


3 
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Smith, J. Hume; very deficient in Charibs and New 
Hollanders. • 

32. W IT.— Large in Sterne, B ufFoon,Voltmre, Henri Q uatre; 

moderate in Sir J. E. Smith, J. Hume, Hindoos. 

38, Imitajion. —Large in Raphael, Clara Fisher; small in 
Jacob Jervis. 


The preceding are among the most interesting of the il-^ 
lustrations, and, with the following,— 

Idiots' busts and skulls, 

Large hydrocephalus. 

Phrenological bust, with organs inafked. 

Set of five busts, 

Casts of brains,— 

will enable a socie^ or^le^turtr to illustrate, in a clear and 
forcible manner, the principles of the science, with the sh5pe 
and situation of most of the organs. 

The following is an arranged list of the preceding casts, 
to prevent mistakes 1^ the repetition of tlm^ine cast under 
different organs.* * 


Busts, 

Dean 

Mitchell 

M'Innes 

Thurtell 

Sparrow 

Pitt 

Rev, Mr M. 

Mrs H. 

Maxwell 

Pallet 

Heaman 

Clara Fish^ 

Dempsey . 

Fran9oi^Cydoiinier 

Joseph Hupie 

John Gibsfin 


Skulls. 
Raphael 
Dr Hette 
Negroes • 
Charibs • 

Bruce 
Haggart 
Gor4on 
Hussey * 
Nisbef , 
Bellingham 
Buchaffkn 
Rotheram 
Albert 
Hindoos 

Milliner of VienAa 
New Hollandeyf^ 


La Fontaine 
American Indians 
Gunning Debtor 
Skull with orgf|ns 
marked 
Mummies 
Kapitapole 
Buffoon 

Masks,^ 
Brunei ^ 
Williams 
Haydon * 
Herschel 
Wiiye 
Edwards 
Jacob Jervis 


• Messrs O’Neill and S(m will forward the casts in this lis^ to any part of 
the country, packing includW, for £10, 10s. 
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Henri Quatre 
Voltaire * 
Wordsworth 
Burke 

Sir J. E. Smith 
Roscoe 
. Fraser • 

Swift 

King George HI. 


Maskg,’^continued- 

James. Milne ^ 
Douglas 

Ferguson • 
M'Laughlan 
Companion of Gall 
Strath 

French M, D. 
Maskj Order large 
Humboldt 


Bidder 

Colbourn 

Haydn 

Macvicar 

Sloane 

Curran ’ 

Franklin 

Sterne 
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. ARTICLE XXIII. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PIIRENOLOGICAIi SOCIETY. 

Edinburgh, lll^ November, 18f24.--^HE Society held its 
first meeting for tlie season Ifi the C^de StYoet Hall,—Dr 
* Poole in the chair. An account •or the, case of a young 
’ woman in Dublin, by Richard Carmichael, Esq., surgeon 
there,* accompanied with a cast of the head, and a drawing 
by Mr Bewick, were laid before the Society. The case was 
read by Mr A'ad^ew Combe, with additional remarks by 
himself. It was observed by a member, that this case re¬ 
sembled that of the Spartan youth, who is mentioned in his¬ 
tory as having allowed a fox to eat into his ribs without 
crymg. Another noticed, that the North American In¬ 
dians are remarkable fer the powcj of *bearing torture 
witBout outward expression of their feelings; and the casts 
of the skulls of this 'tribe in possession of the Societal being 
handed out, the organs of Secretiveness and Firmness, to 
which th^ girl’s power of Suppressing her feelings is as¬ 
cribed, were found to be very la^gc. A member suggested 
that there may be a part of the brain with whicl^ feeling is 
probably connected, that the power of suffering .j^n may 
be in proportion to the size and condition of the 4^gan, and 
that in the case in question, it may have been disensed, and 
the pain less acutely^felt than in cases where it is healthy. 


• Published in this Numbel. 
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This, however, was thrown out as conjecture merely, which 
must be verified by ol^ervation. An interesting discussion 
followed, and the thaijks of the meeting were returned to 
Mr Carmichael for his communication and cast, and to Mr 
Bewick for^his drawing. 

The donations by Mr Royer of Paris, and My De Ville 
of London (noticed in our former Numbers), were presented 
to the Society, and their thanks ordered to be transmitted 
tQi these gentlemen. ’ 

A New .Holland skull was presented by Sir Gectrge^S. 
Mackenzie. • 

A skull, found in a moss near Kilsyth, and supposed to ' 
have belonged to one of the covenanters,^4cilled in 1645, 
was presented by Dr Fairbairn of Edinburgh. 

A set of five busSj^ illustr 5 ^|.ive of Phrenology, was pre¬ 
sented by Messrs Lukf O’Neil and Son, 

A copy of the Tlncyclopaedia Edinensis was presented to 
the Society by Dr Poole. 

Elements of Phrenology were presented by Dr Caldwell 
of Lexington, Kentucky. ^ 

The thanks of the Society were vote^i to the foregoing 
gentlemen for their donations. 

The following letters, containing communications on Phre¬ 
nology, were read:— 

Letter from Dr Hoppe, Copenhagen. 

Dr BeK, Philadelphia. 

Dr Caldwell, Lexington# 

Dr B. H. Coates, Philadelphia. 

Dr Otto, Cc^enh^gen. 

Mens. Dumoutier, Paris. 

On the motion of the President, Dr John Bell and Or B. 
H. Coates ^of Philadelphia were elected corresponding mem¬ 
bers. ^ * 

Applications for admission, as corresponding members, 
from Alexander Chalmers, M.D., Glasgow, and C. Otto, 
M.D., Copenhagen, were read, and laid on the table till 
next meeting. 
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• NOTICES, AND SIGNS OF* THE TIMES. 


•Wk are again enabled to congratulate our readers on the 
decided advance of Phrenology. In this Number we have 
published^ communications from highly respectable medical 
practitioners in Dublin, Kilmarnock, and Copenhagen; and 
reviewed elements of the science from the pen of a medical 
professor in Lexington, United States. Let not the op]j^- 
nents,' then, delude themselves with the notion that Phre¬ 
nology is confined to one city, and is embraced only by per- 

' sons ignorant of anatomy and physiology. In further evi¬ 
dence of its rapM diffusion, we observe, that in 

Copenhagen, A work on the science is in preparation by 
Dr Otto. ^ 

> London. —Dr Spurzheim Jias a*^eed to visit London in 

March, 1825, to deliver a course of lectures. The London 
Phrenoi.ocical Society commenced its sittings on 6th No¬ 
vember. At the first meeting Dr Elliotson read a very inter¬ 
esting communication on idiotism, illustrated by casts of the 
heads of two idiots lately procured. The PhHomaihic Jour¬ 
nal and Literary Review, a new periodical, has espoused the 
cause of Phrenology. 


Exeter. —An order has reached Edinburgh for a collec- 
ticjfi of casts for a Phrenological Society in Exeter. A 
gentleman connected with the Society writes to his friend in 

Edinburgh as follows:—“ You will not be surprised to 
hear, after so xnapy similar instances which have (JCcurred, 


that, before I began to study Phrenology, I ranked myself 
“ amt/Tig the ' Scoffers.’ Like otffers, however, I believe I have 
“ pretty^ell atoned for my first presumption by the warmth 
“ and eagerness of my subsequent pursuit. It is now many 
•* moiitiis since I entered seriously upon its examination; ami,** 
** ever since that time, I have felt an interest increasing in exact 
“ Proportion Juo my knowledge. About half a .dozen other 
** gentlemen having edtered almost as warmly in^o the study, 
we have decided upou establishing a society, apd have no 
doubt of a speedy increase of members as soon as the thing is 
once set on foot.”. 


MANCHBSTEtt.— The Manchester Gazette, a spirited weekly 
^paper, has given several articles on Piarenology; and we are 
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informed, that they excited ^eat interest. After quoting from 

, the Society’s Transactior^ the case of Mr Milne, as an example 

’of deficiency in the organ and faculty of Colouking, the 

Editor proceeds,—“ This curious experiment induced us to* 

examine the bust of Mr Daltonj (who does not correctly dis- 
tinguish colours) by Mr Freeman, which we have in our pos- 
** session, and certainly the result was a persuasion that there is • 
*‘^a depression ip the part corresponding to the organ of Colour- 
** ing. We have also, by way of contrast, looked to the deve- 
lopment of the organ in a gentleman whose accurate percep- * 
** tion of Colour is such, that, on being shewn a pattern of cloth 
in one room, he can go into another, and, from recollection, s^ 

“ lect the precise shade from others w^icre there is very slight 
perceptible gradation; and we find that this gentleman has a 
** very remarkable prominence corresponding to the organ of 
Colouring .”—{Manchester Gazette, 4dh Sept. J^4.) 

Glasgow. —In the beginning of October, Mr G. Combe 
received a request, silbscribed l?y six*of the most eminent 
gentlemen of Glasgow, ^olicitipg him to deliver a course of . 
lectures on PhrentMogy in* that city ; and it was accompa¬ 
nied by an intimation, that a Committee would advertise and 
undertake all preparatory arrangements. Mr C. having ac¬ 
ceded, the Committee procured the use of tlje hall of the 
Andersonian Institution, issued tickets, S:c. and on 12th 
October, at seven p. m. the course commenced. Fourteen lec¬ 
tures, each of an hour and a quarter, were delivered, and the 
different organs were illustrated by a full collection of casts. 
The tickets issuecl amounted to 1621^ and the attendance 
supported to the ^ull esrient during the whole course. Among 
the persons regularly present were several physicians arid 
surgeonk of the first respectability ; clcn^ymcn equally dis- ^ 
tinguished for their piety ami talents, and a large propor¬ 
tion of merchants and manufacturers, known to be devoted 
to literary and philosophicat pursuits. Tlie result of the 
lectures was the formation of a Phrenological Society ; the 
commenAraent by Mr William Mackenzie, surgeon, (a gen¬ 
tleman weir known as a successful pnvate lecturer on ana¬ 
tomy) of a'^cgular course of lectures'on Phrenology, accom¬ 
panied with a demonstration of the structure of the brain 
and a decided espousal of the principles of the science by Mr 
James Brown, surgetrii, also distinguished as an excellent. 
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teacher of Anatomy in the Mechanics' Institution of Glas¬ 
gow. * • 

LiIveepoal.—W e hear that Dr D? G. Cameron is about 
to commence a course of lectures on Bhrenology in this town. 
Cork. —We are informed that Dr Abell is preparing to 

• lecture on that science. 

• United ^States of America.— Dr Caldwell, (whose ele¬ 
ments of Phrenology we have reviewed in this Number,) in a 
letter to tfti^ Secretary of the Phrenological Society, dated 
Lexington, 8th April, 1824, writes as follows :—The Ele* 

mcKts are “ a mere text-book to my lectures on the physic- 
logy and pathology of the^brain, which I include in my course 
of lectures on the Institutes of Medicine. The catalogue of 
“ our University, H^ich I enclose, will indicate to you the amount 
“ of my class (2(tu). Out of this number at least 1^5, includ- 
ing every young man of real talents in the school, are prose- 
“ lytes to Phrenology. They believe in tj.e fundamental prin- 
ciples, but are not yet disciplined in ll the details. Indeed 

* *■' the fulness of my course on othbr subjects prevents my dwell- 
, ing on Phrenology to the extent of my wishes. I can only 

“ sow the seeds, leaving to my pupils to water and cultivate 
them. Apart from my public course in the University, I have 
within the last two years delivered two brief popular courses 
" of lectures on Phrenology to classes highly respectable in size. 
I shall probably deliver a third during the approaching sum- 
mer.” 

Hull .—“ Dr Allen finished his course of lectures on Phre- 
nology on Monday last, to a most respectable audience. Prom 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty ladies and gentlemen 
“ hawe attended him every evening, and especially during the 
last three evenings, which‘’were taken up wiih the history of 
** facts, or supposed facts, founded on extiaordinary coincidences 
‘‘ wllich have been discovered in long and close investigations. 
“ Very great pleasure -^as experienced and unbounded applause 
“ manifested. The dgtitor is quite ari enthusiast in his profes- 
“ sion ; but we apprehend, that whilst the ardent feelings inspir- 
ed by a p^fect conviction of^the truth of his system urge him 
“ to the devotion of much of his time in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, they, in no small degree, operate on his deductions and 
bias his reasoning. There is nothing, however, dogmatical 
** or illiberal about him. He states his own opinions witijout re- 
fleeting on those who differ from him, and though fully decided 
** himself, he cautions the learner against too great haste in making 
“ up his mind. We believe be has made some converts in this 
** town, and we are not sorry for it, becau.se we cannot see that 
the system is pregnant with the slightest mischief in any point 
“ of view.-—Inquiry «must eventually result in good.”—TAc 
Itp-feingham and Hull Weekltf Advertiser, Gih Nov, 1824. 
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NOTICES, &c. 

^ * 

M‘Phun’s G;LASgow IVf agazine.-— This is a new periodi¬ 
cal published ifi Glasgow. The first number appeared in 
November, and the E<fitor, in an able and well-ifritten arti¬ 
cle, has espoused the eiuse of Phrenology. As a specimej} 
of its spirit we subjoin the introductory paragraph. 

“ Phrenology is a sciefice which has hitherto suffered much 
unmerited abuse ; and its defcTiders have been considered am 
‘‘ fit subjects ^r ridicule and laughter. Were it not, thererore, 
that we have determined to say what we think r^ht, whut- 
ever others may think or say, or however sjieer? 

***we might be almost terapted to follow the connnou e:;'!mple, 

** and eitiier say nothing about it, or make Phrenology a'snbject 
** for impotent witticisms and pitiful puns. The liLcrary jour- 
iials of the day, for many years, have attacked every things 
which has appeared in favour of the science ; and liave labour- 
** ed, at least, with great zeal and assiduity, tolaonvince the pub- 
“■ He that it is impudent quackery. Yet if the science were so, 

** is it not somewhat strange tliat these disinterested lovers of 
“ truth have in their\ttempts ujet with so little success? Not- 
“ withstanding tlic con^niied qjiertions they have made to checl<^ 
its progress, chioifiy by aslly jokes, the truth of tl^e princinles 
“ of Phrenology is becoming more and more apparent. The 
knowledge of the science is becoming rapidly disseminated in 
“ every quarter ; and, as might be expected, proselytes are daily 
springing uj), among whom are men of the highest eminence 
" for talent and learning, both in this and^ in other countries. 
The only reason that can possibly he given for such a result is, 
that Phrcnolog)j isjtmndcd m iruili. If it wei-e not so, the talent 
“ which has been so long employed in opposition to it, would 
. by this time have effected its object, and Phrenology would 
“ have died away and been forgotten, like the system of Lavater, 
or the reputed^wonders of the philosopher's stone.” ■% 

Elements of Pi^iif.nology, by G. Comue. —Fifteen 
hundred copies of this work, we understand, were priiited, 
and '7150 were sold wi^iin four nioyth^ of the publica¬ 
tion, in July 1824<, wHhout^the work heifig'noticed in^finy pe¬ 
riodical, except our own. crnimiUed press combined 

against the science, and wlftlc the weakest pamjdilets M’ritten 
in opposition are dandled into notice, every work in its favour 
is passed by, unless it affords subjects for ridiqule and {^luse. 
But Phrenology will triumpli even* over tliis “ Holy Al¬ 
liance” for its extinction. 

end of No V. 
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